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NOT A REFLECTOR ARC! 


GINen age 
SELECTED BY PARAMOUNT 
FOR HORIZONTAL“V-V” AT 


NEW YORK’S 
PARAMOUNT THEATER 


“STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND’’ 








NOTE: April Ist issue of 
Film Daily, pages 16 to 21 


Studio | 
Projection 
Technicians 


Say —— 


130-185 AMPERES 
No lamp in the World! 


CAN PRODUCE AS MUCH LIGHT 


Buying les to save 14 like shopping the clack to save time 
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J.E.McAULEY MFG.CO. 
552-554 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO G ILLINOIS 
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wna NATIONAL Projector Carbons 
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@ Delivering sharp, bright pictures to the giant screens of drive-in 
theatres is a problem — even with the finest projection equipment. 
But there's a way you can meet this challenge of greater screen areas 
and longer projection throws. 


First, make sure that every component in your projection system 
is maintained in perfect working order. Second, be certain that 
your lamps are trimmed with “National” carbons — so small a 

part of your operating cost .. . so large a part of picture quality. 


Always order your “National” projector carbons by number 
from the popular line listed below: 


“NATIONAL” CARBONS FOR DRIVE-IN THEATRES 
Positive Carbon 
9mm x 171,” Hi. 1. Projector Positive . 
9mm x 20” H. 1. Projector Positive ee r .t 0103 
10mm x 20’ H. |. Projector Positwe . . .t 0106 
10mm x 20” “Hitex” Super H. |. Positive .t 0170 
llmm x 20” H. 1. Projector Positive . tL 0108 
13.6mm x 22” H. 1. Projector Positive cosee oe ue 
13.6mm x 22” “Hitex” Super H. 1. Positwe . . . . . 4 O175 


Catalog Number 
o*% 6 st ae 


THE PICTURE IS LIGHT. 
Give It All You Can With 
“NATIONAL” CARBONS 


The term “National” and “Witex 


are registered trade-marks of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,4. ¥. 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, Sen Francisco 


In Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 
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Announcing 
Availability of the New 


STRONG 
SINGLE PHASE SELENIUM PLATE RECTIFIER 


developed especially to fill the 
need of drive-in theatres which 
require the most powerful projec- 
tion arc lamps but to which three- 
phase current is not economically 
available. Fulfills all the require- 
ments for efficient burning of 10- 
mm and 11-mm regular carbons 
and 10-mm Hitex carbons. 


This new rectifier incorporates cll 
the proven features of other Strong 
Selenium Plate-Rectifiers, such as 
moisture-proof selenium units, re- 
mote control relay, air-flow protec- 
tive device, large fan ventilator and 
taps to provide adjustment to com- 
pensate for supply voltage varia- 
tions through a range of 10% 
above or 10% below the rated 
A.C. input voltage throughout the 
output rating range. The selenium 
rectifier stacks carry a three-year 
guarantee. 


Strong makes a complete line of 
selenium plate and tube type recti- 
fiers for use with all carbon trims. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


31 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Please send free literature on Strong Rectifiers 


NAME 
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STREET 


CITY & STATE 
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Monthly Chat 





_ LTS of the finest projection effort we have ever 
seen, considering all the diverse elements which went 
into its doing, was put on view at the New York Paramount 
Theatre for the premier and subsequent showings of 


“Strategic Air Command.” Similar fine results will un- 
doubtedly be obtained in other key cities utilizing the same 
presentation technique, a massive screen image (62 feet 
wide, 32 feet high); double-frame film projected by hori- 
zontal-pull projectors, and great gobs of screen illumina- 
tion even though the condenser-type lamps pull only 160 
amperes. 

For image resolution, depth of focus and a terrificly 
flat field over the entire expanse of this giant screen, we 
have never seen anything like it. 

But even the obvious worth of the Vista-Vision double. 
frame film process does not alter our view that such a giant 
screen image is just too big for even the largest indoor the- 
atre (New York's Radio City Music Hall excepted ) unless 
it becomes standard practice to close off the orchestra 
entirely and confine viewing to the balcony at a distance 
of at least 60 feet. 
would be less than wholly acceptable. 


Even then, side seats in the baleony 


Also, we dislike the curved screen (while only 3 feet 
deep) and the aperture curved top and bottom, ala 
CinemaScope. We found it simply impossible, except in 
the far reaches of the balcony, to encompass this giant 
screen image (orchestra viewing being a complete bust) 
without employing a constant head-swiveling motion, both 
up and down, that speedily tired and constantly irritated 
the several people in our party. Also, the sound level was 
much too high, but this was no fault of the projection 
people but rather another salaam to the high priests of the 
“bigger and louder” cult. 

Of course, the pictorial content of “Strategic ” in 
certain sequences screamed for the “big” treatment; but 
in the indoor shots, especially those intimate boy-girl 
views, the effect was well-nigh ludicrous—as exemplified 
by a close-up of June Allyson in which her head is prob- 
ably 20 feet high. 


viewing tolerance. 


After all, there is a limit to horizontal 


Now, these giant screen images are great stuff for drive- 
ins which provide vastly improved sight lines (one wonders 
how they are ever going to up reflected screen light above 
the 4 foot-lambert mark, much less obtain an acceptable 
“field”) but we may be thankful that the present mania on 
the part of producer-distributors is confined, in the indoor 
theatre group, to a very few large theatres. 

Finally, we are convinced that projection problems 
image size and equipment—be left to projection people 
and not dictated by producer-distributor personnel—even 
if they are studio or laboratory technicians. 


QUIPMENT 


examination of exhibitors’ books, freely offered for 


manufacturers and dealers report that 


inspection, reveal that the murderous rental terms ranging 
from 50 to 90% of a theatre’s gross income after operating 


expenses, which the distributor dictates, makes it impossible 


to expend any money on equipment which is desperately 
needed. Paramount Pictures’ net profit in 1953, after taxes, 
was $6,779,563. 





A PICTURE 


4 Profitable 
Invoctinent 


ee The brilliancy of your projected pictures, 
regardless of the efficiency of all other equip- 
ment, is dependent directly upon the condition 
of your lamphouse reflector. The only light 
which can reach your screen must necessarily 
be reflected to it by this mirror. 


GB All reflectors gradually deteriorate to a state 
where replacement cost becomes insignificant, 


since a drop of only 10% in their reflective 
efficiency results in a correrponding decrease in 
screen brilliancy, and accordingly also repre- 
sents a loss ammounting to 10% of the cost of your 


current and carbons. 


ot Genuine National Precision Reflectors are 
available for replacement in all types and makes 
of arc lamps. 








NATIONAL 


THEATRE SUPPLY 


Division of Metionel + Simples + Bledwerth Inc 
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‘Matching Apertures and Lenses 


By ROBERT A. MITCHELL 


ONFUSION reigns! Whatever 
Cc degree of standardization for- 
merly existed with regard to picture 
format aspect ratio now 
vanished. Aperture plates by the 
dozen in differing aspect ratios are 
available. And two 
commercial anamorphic processes in 
addition to 


and has 


now there are 
conventional and non- 
anamorphic wide-screen projection. 

Aspect ratios seldom bothered pro- 
jectionists in bygone years. Even the 
introduction of sound-on-film in 1929 
necessitated only slight changes in the 
size and shape of the screen. No one 
in those days was so rash as to slice 
any appreciable area from the height 
or width of a theatre screen. 

The format of 35mm motion pic- 
tures was standardized in the earliest 
days of silent films in the serviceable 
3:4 proportion—an aspect ratio of 
1.333/1. Whatever the size of the 
screen, its width was always 1.333 
times its height. The very thought of 
widening the screen was rank heresy! 


First Aperture-Size Change 


Old-timers recall the standard silent- 
film aperture—and also the nuisance 
of changing apertures when silent and 
sound-on-film subjects played on the 
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The selection and “matching” of apertures and lenses 
poses a difficult problem for the projectionist — the 


only technologically-minded person in or about the 


premises — not only in terms of technical but also 
economic considerations. Here in word and illustra- 


tion is a. means for simplifying this arduous task. 


same program. The projector aper- 
ture was originally 15/16-inch wide 
and 11/16-inch high. But even before 
sound came in, a slightly smaller silent 
aperture measuring 0.906” x 0.6795” 
was used by most projector manu- 
facturers. 

Notably, the standard silent aper 
ture has a height-width proportion of 
exactly 3:4—an aspect 
1.333/1. A picture of this ratio is 
projected on the screen when projec 
no “tilt” 


ratio of 


tion is horizontal or pro 
jection angle. 

The soundtrack occupies a 
about 1/10 inch wide. 
strip of this width exactly, 
0.106” ) masked off, the sound 
track side of the silent aperture, the 


remaining opening (0.800 x 0.6795”) 


strip 
Now, when a 
(more 
was 


was too nearly square in shape to be 
pleasing. The square-shaped picture 
unavoidable 
combination 


was when sliding-mask 
silent-and-sound 


tures were used. 


aper- 
Dissatisfaction with the nearly 
square picture induced the restoration 
of the 3/4-proportioned aperture by 
“cropping” the height of the square- 
shaped sound film aperture. Thus 
came into being the 0.800” x 0.600” 
aperture, called the proportional aper- 


that is, to the 
standard silent aperture and having 
an aspect ratio of 1333/1. 


ture proportional, 


Projection Angle Factor 


But the film 
aperture was not entirely satisfactory. 


proportional sound 
It resulted in a projected picture hav- 
ing an aspect ratio of less than 1.333/1 
when a substantial projection angle 
prevailed. The average theatre has a 
projection angle of about 12 degrees, 
which slightly elongates the picture. 
To obtain an aspect ratio of 1.333/1 
on the sereen, 


therefore, a slightly 


wider aperture was proposed and 
adopted as standard in 1932. Although 
this aperture (0.825” x 0.600”) has 
an aspect ratio of 1.375/1, it gives a 
having 


picture approximately the 


1.333/1 when the 
projection angle is about average. 


desired ratio of 

Until CinemaScope and wide screen 
appeared, the 0.825 x 0.600-inch aper- 
ture was the one and only standard! 
The shape of the screen, accordingly, 
presented no problems from 1932 to 
1953. for both prints 
and “straight silent” films had long 
since disappeared from the theatre 
field. Only the comparatively minor 
controversy 


sound-on-dis« 


of square vs. rounded 





to 
it 
is 
for 


anamorphic 


asks 
VistaVision? Many patrons wouldn't 


“can | best 
look 


pic- 


matched 


unless both pictures have exactly the 


if 
non- 
aspect 


weren't for those blank areas at the 
do, the 


But side- 


then, 
projection 


then, 


non-anamor- 


phic wide-screen projection. A wide- 


during 
These 


ratios are 2.55/1 for magnetic-track 


they 


wastes light, and 


projection 
and 2.35/1 


to 
CinemaScope, on 


exactly 
If 
problem consists merely of selecting 


the right projection lens to use with 


each process. 


being smaller than 


a standard aperture, 
They are also less 


difference between 
subject to vertical picture unsteadiness 


( wide-screen ) 


(CinemaScope) and 


or 
much 
screen 
be 
ratio. 
wide-screen 


There is plenty of uncer- 
CinemaScope and wide-screen 


tainty as regards standardization, and 


the 


wide-screen 
anamorphic, wide-screen projection. 


And along with all this con- 
aperture, 


fusion comes the pressing problem of 


cannot 


of 


and whether the corners of the 
picture were sharp or rounded, the 


aspect ratio remained the same. 


How in the name of heaven, 


the worried projectionist, 


match 
Both of these CinemaScope ratios 


But now the peaceful era of motion 
picture projection has vanished into 
CinemaScope has the greatest aspect 
ratios of all the different processes for 
are somewhat greater than we should 


The immediate problem, 


CinemaScope pictures, 
brighter than non-anamorphic wide- 


screen pictures. 


screen corners marked this peaceful 
there is no end of hustle and bustle 


as the projectionist switches lenses, 
choosing the most suitable aperture 


and lenses for the different processes 
fied by both CinemaScope and non- 


anamorphic 


because less magnification is involved 
wise weaving of the picture is magni- 


CinemaScope Image Advantages 
in the vertical dimension. 


much larger than a wide-screen aper- 


to the screen because its aperture is 
ture. 


the greater its aspect ratio, the more 
the other hand, passes maximum light 


light it blocks off. 


And the most obvious fact of all is 


that anamorphic 


one of aspect ratio and picture size. 
non-anamorphic 


‘Matching’ Procedure Problems 


anamorphic attachments, and aperture 
care to recommend for 


era; 

the past. 

plates. 

now in use. 
CinemaScope? 
notice too 

sides 

tures 

same aspect 
CinemaScope prints, 
optical-track prints. 
screen 
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water recirculator. No matter how 
hot the arc, the contacts are always cold 


CINEX 170 IS THE FIRST and ONLY 
ALL PURPOSE PROJECTION LAMP 


PREPARE YOUR THEATRE FOR THE FUTURE 





They 
Wide Sc 
when they driy 


convert 


Wide screen is too big to overlook! You'll be missing 
patrons if top screen hits are missing from your drive-in 
this year. Conversion time is now, and RCA Drive-In 
Equipment is ready for the job. 


For pouring maximum light at low cost on today’s wider 
screens, RCA has a line of powerful arc lamps—all incor- 
porating the latest developments in optics .. . rugged 
and durable lamps precisely engineered for top effi- 
ciency. RCA's famous projectors are ready for the job of 
keeping wide-screen images rock-steady .. . ready to 
bring you projection dependability with less maintenance 
expense over many years of service. 

RCA Amplifier Systems from 70 to 1200 watts reproduce 
optical or magnetic sound with rea/ high fidelity for the 


smallest to the largest drive-ins. Vital stand-by safety 
features make sure your sound goes on despite emergen- 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT 


e j 


with RCAI! 


cies. There’s good listening for patrons when RCA 
In-Car Speakers and Junction Boxes deliver sound with 
fidelity right to every car. Choose from a variety of models 
in a wide price range. With an RCA “Button-On” 
Soundhead, magnetic sound costs less than you think. A 
“Button-On” Soundhead catches—on single or multiple track 
—all the fidelity, clarity and natural quality typical of 
advanced magnetic sound. 


It’s a fact... patrons look for wide screen and the better 
pictures produced with these new processes. It’s a fact 

. RCA offers you a wholly new wide-screen conversion 
plan with a revolutionary payment schedule . . . allowing 
you to pay for moderately-priced RCA equipment from 
daily box-office takes. Your independent RCA Theatre 
Supply Dealer can give you this all-new RCA conversion 
story today. Call him .. . and profit! 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION CAMDEN, N. J. 


» 


in Caneda: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreai 





is of the same order whenever 
picture widths are the same. 

The CinemaScope picture is also 
less subject to the focus-destroying 
effects of film flutter and buckling at 
the aperture than is wide-screen; but 
whether 


and 


CinemaScope is actually 
clearer than ordinary wide-screen de- 
pends upon the quality of the print, 
the projection lens, and the anamor- 


phic attachment. 


Inherent Deficiencies Magnified 


Despite recent improvements in the 
photography and printing of 35-mm 
films, no type of wide-screen picture, 
anamorphic or non-anamorphic, is as 
sharp, rock-steady and brilliant as 
the conventional 3/4-proportioned pic- 
ture. Non-anamorphic wide-screen, in 
particular, suffers from _ inefficient 
illumination of the picture and from 
inherent defects of projection with 
short-focus emul- 

and 
clarity, film-flutter, and mis-registra- 
tion and unavoidable dye-bleeding in 
prints. 


lenses—magnified 


sion-grain, decreased contrast 


color Patron complaints of 
“poor focus” are nowadays very fre- 
quent; and, naturally, the projectionist 
is blamed. 

All talk of alleged “progress” in 
motion picture technology to the con- 
trary, the surprisingly high degree 
of brilliance and clarity of latter-day 
silent movies—those filmed from 1925 
to 1929—has never been surpassed by 
any process, and only rarcly equalled 
by conventional sound-on-film pictures. 
Projection of an original high-quality 
35-mm_ silent print fails to 
astonish people who somehow have 
acquired the notion that all “silents” 
were 


never 


Even 
though there was less emphasis on 
strict 


technologically crude. 


“naturalness” in the old days, 
greater attention was applied to pic- 
torial excellence and dramatic photo- 
graphic effects. 


Decide First on Preference 


The welter of aperture plates and 
lenses that confronts us today is, all 
things considered, a necessary accom- 
mass mind which is 
than idealistic, anti- 
emotional rather than anti-intellectual. 
We have and 
screen simply because the public wants 
them. 


modation to a 
realistic rather 


CinemaScope wide- 


The easiest way to choose apertures 
and lenses for any theatre is, first, to 
decide what kind of effect is wanted 
(aspect ratios matched or not?) and 
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second, to use the agrompanying table, 
soon to be explained, to find out which 
apertures and lenses are needed to 
produce the desired results. This table 
contains no non-anamorphic 
screen aspect ratio greater than 2/1 
because we do not approve of greater 


wide- 


ratios for wide-screen projection with- 
out anamorphic attachments. 
Fortunately, 2/1 CinemaScope aper- 
tures are available for both magnetic- 
and optical-track prints. Those who 
insist upon matching wide-screen to 
CinemaScope should use this aperture 
(0.715” X 0.715”) and, for ordinary 
wide-screen projection, the non- 
(0.825”" X 
lenses are 
will 
enable you to select them without any 


anamorphic 2/1 aperture 
0.412). Two different 


needed, of course, and the table 


guesswork. 


Proscenium Opening Area 

Most projectionists are rightly op- 
posed to so great an aspect ratio for 
wide-screen, and many of us (includ. 
ing the writer) feel that the aspect 
ratio of CinemaScope should not be 
cut down unless the theatre stage is 
too small to hold 

The 


CinemaScope depends entirely upon 


the widest screen. 


pictorial effectiveness of 


its panoramic sweep; its enormous 
Width is what 
CinemaScope is for; but, on the other 
hand, it is full 


CinemaScope aspect ratio on a little 


expanse of screen. 


absurd to use the 


In a small theatre the 
CinemaScope screen looks like a mere 


20-foot stage. 


ribbon-like section of a regular 3/4- 
proportioned screen. 


Width-Matching Indicated 


The best that can be done in most 
instances is to match the CinemaScope 
When this 
is done, the non-anamorphic wide- 
width is somewhat 
the CinemaScope width. In a 
theatres of the narrow type, it may 
be advisable to match widths, result- 
ing in a wide-screen height slightly 
greater than the CinemaScope height. 

Now for our table. 


and wide-screen heights. 


screen than 


less 


few 


Picture width 





“The Big Track of Time” 


Competition can be as stimulating 
in research as in manufacturing and 
merchandising. Electronics, in the 
race to achieve new triumphs, is ran 
on the big track of Time, on which 
there is room for all who would com- 
pete. There is no finish line. 

Daviw Samnorr 
Chairman of the Board, RCA 
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for non-anamorphic projection is cal- 
culated by the following formula: 
Aperture Width X Throw 
Width 
EF. of lens 
while picture width for anamorphic 
projection is found by: 


Aperture Width X Throw 
X Expansion 
Width 
E.F. of lens 


The “expansion” in the last formula 
refers to the expansion-factor of the 
anamorphic attachment, being 2 for 
CinemaScope and 1.5 for anamorphic 
VistaVision. 
Picture-height is found for both 
anamorphic and non-anamorphic pic- 
tures by a single formula, namely: 
Aperture Height X Throw 
Height 
E.F. of lens 
In each of these formulas all dimen- 
sions and distances should be in inches 
or fractions thereof. (Which 


that the projection throw should be 


means 


converted into inches.) 
The 


accompanying 


body of the 
were 
three formulas, 
hut with the factor of “throw” 


jection distance) omitted, 


numbers in the 
table 


these 


calculated 
by means of 
( pro- 
The omis- 


sion of “throw” results in values 


which may be converted into actual 


picture widths (top figure in each 


box) and picture heights (bottom 


box) 
the “throw” 


figure in each by multiplying 


them by which exists in 
your theatre. If you multiply by the 
“throw” in feet, picture dimensions 
will come out in feet. 

For aperture- and lens-matching 
purposes, however, it is not necessary 
to do any multiplying. The table may 
be referred to directly, as we shall 


now explain. 


lL TO MATCH WIDE-SCREEN 
HEIGHT WITH CINEMASCOPE 
HEIGHT, 

What focal length of lens are you 
using for CinemaScope? Locate the 
vertical that 
k.F. Then, reading horizontally, find 


column headed by lens 
in that column the box opposite the 


CinemaScope aperture (or aspect 
ratio) which you use. In the box thus 
found are two figures: the upper one 
being the relative picture width, and 
the lower being the relative picture 
height. note of the 
denoting relative picture height. 
Now hunt through the non-anamor 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Bigger Drive-In Pictures’ 


Require Big-Scale Thinking 


Deciding to enlarge the screen image at a drive-in 
is one thing; choosing the requisite equipment is 
much more complicated. Here are some tips thereon. 


rq. HE drive-in is a phenomenon in 
picture exhibition 
field. Looked down upon for years as 
a sort of rowdy, backwoods substitute 
for the conventional Main Street movie 
theatre, drive-in theatres are 
mushrooming and are 


the motion 


now 
attracting 
patrons despite the fierce competition 
from home Ty. 

The drive-in construction boom has 
been of great benefit to the industry 
at large. In the past, however, putting 
on a drive-in show created difficulties 
for working projectionists called upon 
to solve many problems in presenting 
a picture on a big outdoor screen 
with equipment that was largely de- 
signed for the vastly different condi- 
tions of the indoor theatre. 


Piling Size Upon Size 

An additional problem arose during 
the last year when the “wide-screen” 
idea began to spread to drive-ins. The 
areas of already-large outdoor screens 
are now being increased to sizes that 
would have brought forth hoots of 
derision had they been suggested just 
a short time ago. 

The appended information is selec- 
ted from recent announcements by 
manufacturers of drive-in theatre 
equipment who are now marketing 
products designed to solve the formid- 
able problems of outdoor projection 
on giant screens: 


Enlarging Screen Towers 

“Great care and _ considerable 
thought should be exercised before 
going ahead with a plan to enlarge a 
drive-in screen tower,” asserts F. W. 
Keilhack, sales manager for the Drive- 
In Theatre Mfg. Co., of Kansas City. 
“The exhibitor must forget the race 
to have a larger picture than his com- 
petitor, or to be able to advertise the 
‘largest screen in the world’.” 

Almost daily there are calls from 
all over the country for wide towers 
or extensions—the wider the better. 
Consultation discloses that no thought 
has been given to sight lines, maxi- 


mum comfortable viewing width at 
given points, width restrictions due to 
given lens sizes, or to the amperage 
needed in projection to maintain a 
sufficiently bright picture. 

Plans for converting existing towers 
for a wide-screen ratio should be an 
“engineered” job 
sultants. The tower is not 
just another structure that any local 
mechanic throw 
little or no thought. 


by competent con- 
drive-in 
can together with 
State building 
codes have become more stringent, 
and insurance companies are revising 
their requirements and rates. In most 
states, for rates 
on steel towers vary from one-half to 
one-fourth the 


instance, insurance 


rate on wood towers. 


Foundation Strength Vital 


Before enlarging an existing tower, 
it must be borne in mind that the 
foundation of that tower was cal- 
culated and designed for the weight 
of that tower and for given wind 
stresses. Any attempt to increase 
tower height unless the foundation is 
reworked should be discouraged. Also, 
projectionists should strongly urge 
that extensions to the screen tower 
rest entirely on their own foundation 
and frame. Methods that fall short of 
these recommendations are likely to 


First installation of the 
improved Strong “135” 
arclamp with 18-inch 
reflectors (IP for April) 
was in the 41 Twin 
Drive-in at Milwaukee, 
Wis. Having a capa- 
city of 2000 cars, the 
screen is 130 feet wide 
by 60 feet high. 
Shown here are Don 
Fretch and Harry Rot- 
ter, members of IA 
local 164, Milwaukee 
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result in costly damage during a bad 
storm. 

To withstand the forces exerted up- 
on towers by winds of various veloci- 
ties, the tower and foundation must 
have a basic design with a minimum 
resistance of 30 pounds to the square 
foot, which will enable it to withstand 
winds up to 90 miles per hour. A 
safety factor of from 20% to 50% is 
usually added to this figure so that a 
tower is capable of withstanding winds 
of from 120 to 125 miles per hour. 

“The actual wind resistance of the 
tower,” adds Keilhack, “results from 
a conibination in design of the founda- 
tion and steel framing, plus planning 
so that the ultimate stress on the sup- 
ports of a steel tower will be only 
one-third of their established break- 
ing point. 

“The question of 
whether a drive-in screen should be 
curved or flat we leave to the exhibitor 
and his technical help, as our towers 
can be fabricated either way. We do 


controversial 


feel, however, that a proper curve can 
improve the picture in certain installa- 
tions by reflecting light to the op- 
posite extreme sides.” 


Forward Tilt of Screen 

A forward tilt of the entire screen 
surface is very important in conserv- 
ing light—directing it at the cars in- 
stead of wasting it toward the sky. In 
most cases a tilt of more than 6 or 7 
degrees is not desirable. A tilt of one 
foot forward for each 10 feet of height 
is about the average required. 

When a screen tower is painted 
white, the color contrast and color 
balance is better than with reflective- 
type paint, according to well-informed 


opinion. However, there are several 
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LARGEST SCREENS 


WITHOUT 


FILM DAMAGE! 





\ 


light tests prove 


conclusively 
that with 


Exhaustive heat and 


NEW MOTIOGRAPH 
| WATER-COOLED FILM GATE sno) 
APERTURE COOLING BLOWER 


i * Film does not buckle even when 
run for four consecutive 20-minute 
periods! * Gate temperature held 
at only 5° above room tempera- 
ture (as opposed to a temperature 
of 190° for a non water-cooled 
gate). immediate rethreading 
possible without burned fingers. 


These tests were run on Motio- 
graph AAA projectors equipped 
with 52° shutter blades and high- 
intensity reflector type arc lamps 
burning rotating positive carbons 
et 135 amperes and WITH NO 
FILTER. 


MOTOGHAPH, 


VEST LAKE 


STREET 
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These water-cooled film gates 
and aperture cooling blowers are 
now available on new Motiograph 
AAA projectors, and are also ob- 
tainable for Motiograph AAA and 
AA projectors presently in use. 
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schools of thought on this subject. 
“Where a drive-in screen is not sur- 
rounded by scaffolding or ornamenta- 
tion at the top and sides,” Kielhack 
concludes, “we urge that the use of 
black masking be discontinued and 
that the picture overshoot the screen 
tower to eliminate keystone, with the 
black of the night serving as masking.” 


Aluminum-Plated 
Sereen Surface 

The Motion Picture Research Coun- 
cil recently made an announcement of 
considerable interest to owners and 
projectionists at large drive-ins where 
a white-painted screen cannot return 
a high light level. The Council has 
developed an all-aluminum screen that 
controls the direction of reflected light 
so that it reflects in a flat fan-shaped 
pattern which just covers the area 
occupied by the drive-in ramps. 

From the sky, the aluminum screen 
appears dark; but from the ramps it 
is 300% brighter to the eye than a 
screen painted white, according to 
the Research Council. [Ep.’s Nore: 
This we have Made from 
aluminum plating with a surface of 
small continuous vertical grooves, it is 
said to reflect light to an angle of 45 
degrees from one side of the screen 
with little fall-off despite the direc- 
tional reflective characteristics of the 
aluminum. 


to see.] 


This aluminum screen is fabricated 
of panels 6 inches wide and 6 feet 
long by the Manco Plating Co. of 
Los Angeles, under license from the 
Research Council. The surface of the 
panels is treated with an electrolytic 
oxide coating which is said to pro- 
duce a hard, weather-resistant finish. 
No painting or maintenance other than 
washing is required, it is said. 


Bigger Lamps Necessary 

Arclamp manufacturers have been 
well aware that the job of providing 
the equipment to light giant drive-in 
screens rests squarely with them. To 
fill these bigger screens with an ac- 
ceptable picture new lamps are 
usually needed, such as the standard 
Peerless Hy-Candescent condenser-type 
lamp designed to burn as high as 180 
amperes with 13.6-mm carbons, and 
new high-powered reflector lamps 
manufactured by the Strong Electric 
Corp. and C. S. Ashcraft Mfg. Co. A 
similar high-powered reflector lamp is 
also available from RCA. 

The features of the new Strong and 
Ashcraft lamps have been reported on 
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in detail in IP during the past few 
months. The new Ashcraft lamp was 
described in IP for March; and an 
article on the new Strong lamps with 
automatic are-gap control, written by 
Arthur Hatch, appeared in IP for 
April. 


18-inch 


Both of these lamps feature 
blower 
systems to remove heat from the re- 
flectors and other parts of the lamp. 
The Ashcraft lamp is also fitted with 
water-cooled carbon contacts. 


mirrors and internal 


However, since the great heat de- 
veloped by these powerful lamps re- 
quires cooling measures within the 
lamp itself, it is easy to see that their 
light beams will have a pronounced ef.- 





Increased Attendance Seen 


Weekly motion picture attendance that 
will average from 50 to 55 million and 
theatre gross revenue that may reach 
$1.3 billion are forecast for the year 
1955 by the financial research firm, 
Standard and Poor’s. The Wall St. Firm 
also expects that film production com 
will moderately their 
profits of last year, but points out that 
theatre profits will be 


panies exceed 
limited by in 
creases in film and other operating costs 

Theatre attendance during the early 
months of 1955 was estimated at about 
50 million weekly. It was predicted that 
drive-in attendance figures, when the 
outdoor season gets ifto full swing, may 
raise the yearly average as high as 55 
million. This compares with an average 
of 49 million in 1954 and 46 million 
in 1953. 

The Wall St. firm sees around 19,000 
theatres in operation or ready for opera 
tion in early 1955, including some 4,100 
drive-ins, to be increased by mid-year to 
more than 4,500. The larger number of 
theatres, plus a prospective attendance 
gain and higher net admission prices are 
said to raise the possibility of a $1.3 
billion gross, against $1.2 billion last 
year. It is pointed out that theatres this 
year will reflect full-year benefits from 
reduced Federal admission tax, 
became effective April 1, 1954. 

“Theatre 


which 


however, are 
handicapped by increases in film and 
other operating costs,” Standard & Poor's 
cautions, “and any further improvement 
in 1955 earnings will be small at best 
Profits of major producers may show 
moderate gains this year, aided by an 
expected rise in revenue from abroad, 
but gains are expected to be less than 
those registered in 1954. 

Standard & Poor's sees some slacken- 
ing in the demand for new theatre equip- 
ment this year, pointing out that most 
of the large theatres have been reno- 
vated. However, the report continues, 
“sales should nevertheless continue at a 
relatively high rate.” 


operators, 


fect on the fragile strip of film moving 
past the aperture. 
Controlling Heat on Film 

In the past few years filters of heat- 
absorbing glass have often been placed 
between the light beam and the aper- 
ture to eliminate a large proportion 
of the light’s heat rays while passing 
most of the available light. But now 
lamps have become so powerful that 
the heat problem has again become 
critical. Also, in order to match the 
larger reflectors and transmit all the 
extra light produced to the screen, 
F/1.8, F/1.7 


are being used. The depth of focus of 


and even F/1.5 lenses 
these lenses is much more critical than 
and buckle or flutter of 


the film due to 


slower lenses, 
heat becomes much 


more noticeable on the screen. It 


became necessary therefore, to incor- 
porate in the projector head some 
means of cooling the film directly 
when these latest arclamps are used at 
full power. 

Film cooling is being accomplished 
latest 


means of water-cooled film gates and 


in the projector models by 
air-blower systems trained directly on 
the film. 


IP will be found an account of an air 


Elsewhere in this issue of 


and water-cooling system now avail- 
able for Motiograph projector heads. 
A water-cooled film gate has been a 
standard component of the Century 
projector head for some time. 
Larger Film Image 

A development that may in the fu- 
ture become most important to drive- 
in projection is the use of a larger film 
image such as the widely-acclaimed 
horizontal Vista-Vision 
A specially-designed Century 
V-V 


Projectors such as the horizontal type 


double-frame 
print. 
projector handles these prints. 
and others now being designed to ac- 


film 


70-mm_ provide large drive-ins with a 


commodate widths from 55- to 
method of greatly improving the sharp- 
ness and clarity of their pictures in ad- 
dition to raising their light levels. 
Considering the many ramifications 
of drive-in operation, one thing is 
certain: when considering changes of 
any sort the best insurance for satis- 
factory consult 
those who specialize in such matters 
either structurally or equipment- 
wise. It might not be a bad idea 
either, to 


performance is to 


of war- 
ranty as to performance under given 


solicit some sort 


conditions and over a given period 


of time. Past experience proves this 
wise. 





The CinemaScope Trailer 


“Sandwiching” a short length of ‘Scope film into a program is 
difficult in most projection rooms. Here is a workable procedure. 


By Joseph F. Holt 
Member, !A Local 428, 
Stockton, Calif. 


ATIONAL Screen Service recent- 

ly notified theatres which exhibit 
CinemaScope attractions that all 
trailers are to be furnished in ana- 
morphic picture version with magnetic 
sound unless the theatre is already 
listed as preferring the optical-sound 
version. Cited is the fact that screen- 
ing a CinemaScope trailer in a wide- 
screen ratio other than the one in 
which it is released detracts from its 
appeal, and that the use of the Cinema- 
Scope picture and sound is desirable 
“even if it should be necessary to hold 
a short intermission” for changing lens 
and aperture. 

Although many theatres have been 
using the normal-picture trailer on 
CinemaScope productions, there are 
some that have been using the anamor- 
phic-magnetic type even though it 
might be the only such subject in the 
entire program. Here is a simple and 
effective means of screening a single 
trailer without a visible break in 
screen continuity. 

Propectionists not blessed with a 
3-or-4 projector room (the vast major- 
ity) have always been quick to seize 
upon any method which will overcome 
this handicap. The basic idea sug- 
gested here was used widely in screen- 
ing Magnascope during the 1930's. 


The “Sandwich” Routine 

The strange thing about what we call 
“the sandwich routine” is that even 
those old-timers who used this simple 
method years ago have forgotten about 
procedure which will solve any prob- 
lem of inserting a short segment in a 
program. 

Consider a representative program 
and determine how the “sandwich” 
method is used. The program is one 
where we have two “normal” features, 
news and cartoon together with one 
“normal” prevue trailer and one 
CinemaScope-magnetic trailer. Sup- 
pose that the routine is as follows: 

Feature | 
Prevue opening 
CinemaScope trailer 


Also on same program strip: 
“Normal” trailer 
News 
Cartoon 
Feature 2 


Leader which is blank should be in- 
serted between the prevue opening 
trailer and the “Also” strip. The pur- 
pose of the blank strip is to provide 
40 or 50 feet of film for cooling and 
halting the projector which is to sereen 
the “normal” film following the 
CinemaScope trailer. 

The writer has found that 50 feet 
of blank film provides adequate time 
under almost any condition, but while 
the actual length of blank film is not 
critical, it is extremely important to 
follow the blank film with a readily 
identified strip such as white opaque. 
The white opaque indicates that the 
blank section is finished, and if fol- 
lowed by the starting footage used in 
the room, will make an accurate 
changeover from the short insert easy 
and reliable. 

Accordingly, our reel makeup might 
look something like this: 

Reel A: Final reel of Feature | 
Prevue opening 
Blank film (50 feet) 
White opaque tally 
Start footage (8 or 9 feet) 
Also on same Program strip: 
“Normal” trailer 
News 
Reel B: Leader (2 to 3 feet shorter 
than prevue opening) 
CinemaScope trailer 
Blank tailpiece 

When reel A is started, reel B is 
threaded in the idle projector. When 
the prevue opening trailer appears, if 
the leader on the CinemaScope trailer 
has been properly chosen, reel B is 
started and the trailer will be at the 
aperture when the prevue open strip is 
finished, At this time the changeover 
is accomplished and focus of the 
CinemaScope trailer is checked. 

Reel A is now watched as it comes 
off the upper reel. When the opaque 
strip appears, the machine is halted so 
that the proper starting footage re- 
mains between the aperture and the 
strip which is to follow the Cinema- 
Scope trailer. 

At the cue on the end of the Cinema- 
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Scope trailer, reel A is started and 
continues to screen, while the projec- 
tor which was used for reel B is made 
ready for the remainder of the pro- 
gram. 

There is no need to detail some of 
the other situations which arise. The 
experienced projectionist can readily 
work out reel mountings which will 
provide the length of time he deems 
necessary to make complete changes 
in projection systems. 


Optical-Magnetic Switching 

Whatever the requirements of the 
program, be sure to mount together 
film which is projected with like meth- 
ods of visual projection. It is not 
difficult in most projection rooms to 
obtain sound switching between op- 
tical and magnetic sound, but it may 
be that your CinemaScope-magnetic 
aperture will show the optical sound 
track if used on CinemaScope-optical 
prints. 

If your pedestals are not readily 
movable in the lateral direction, man- 
agement should be encouraged to pro- 
vide base-shifters. Off-center titles are 
unnecessary and give the impression 
that you are careless. 

Provide some means of reminding 
the projectionist that the particular 
reel he is now threading differs from 
the last one. Write on strips attached 
to the leader that the film on that par- 
ticular reel is CinemaScope and mag- 
netic sound. If that particular reel 
is the only one of its type in the pro- 
gram, it is extremely easy to neglect 
to thread through the magnetic sound- 
head. Applying these suggestions you 
will be on the way toward easy and 
trouble-free use of CinemaScope 
trailers of whatever length. 


New Ace ClearVision Splicer 


The Ace 


film splicer 


ClearVision non-magnetic 
suitable for splicing all 
types of 16- and 35-mm film is now in 
production and will be marketed shortly 
by Camera Equipment Co., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City. Developed by 
Irving Merkur, well-known projectionist- 
manufacturer, who is already credited 
with the Ace cuemarker and the Ace 
reel-end alarm, this new splicer is per- 
fectly adapted for speedy, sure splicing 
of all film—with either a straight or 
diagonal cut—including the new DuPont 
polyester Cronar film described in IP 
for March, 1955, p. 7. 

The ClearVision splicer was explained 
and demonstrated at the May meeting 
of the 25-30 Club of N. Y. City as this 


issue of IP was on the press. 
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Bulb Rectifier Anatomy, Operation 


Some projectionists in our Local advocate leaving the A. C. 
power turned on in the rectifiers at all times. They assert that 
if the bulb be left on even while the arc is not operating, it 
helps to prevent the filament from sagging; while turning off 
the bulb causes the filament to be continuously heating and 
cooling, expanding and contracting. Which is preferred prac- 
tice, and what effect does either procedure have upon bulb life? 


Avrrep G. Quinn, Local 299, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


The appended communication provided an excellent 
opportunity for a detailed exposition of the basic 
principles, structure and operation of an important 
projection unit—the tube rectifier —Epttor. 


IP’s Viewpoint 
A S far the life of Tungar-type rectify- 


ing bulbs is concerned, it makes no 
discernible difference whether the bulbs 
are turned off when not in actual use 
or left on during the entire show period. 
There are other factors to be considered, 
of course, wear and tear on 
kickback, and the 
possibility of accidental application of 
plate load when the filaments are not up 
to full operating temperature. 


such as 


switches, reactance 


Some of these factors, such as minor 
wear and tear, require no 
Other factors which influ- 
ence the useful life of these tubes war- 
rant explanation. 


mechanical 


discussion. 


Intermittency Not Harmful 


True, the filaments of rectifying bulbs 
expand as they are heated, and contract 
when but it is also true that 
amount of permanent 
filament sagging results from intermittent 
operation. Moreover, a slight sag of the 
filament, even when present, 
impair the functioning of these bulbs. 

Because the filaments of Tungar-type 
rectifying bulbs are operated at a temp- 
erature somewhat below white heat, evap- 
oration of metal from the heavy filaments 
is a negligible factor in spite of the fact 
that the gas pressure in these bulbs is 


cooled ; 
no appreciable 


does not 


rather low, seldom exceeding 10 mm of 
mercury. Of far greater importance, as 
regards the useful life of rectifying bulbs, 
is the special composition and molecular 
structure imparting maximum electron- 
emission characteristics to the filament. 

The filament of a rectifying bulb, un- 
like that of an ordinary light bulb, con- 
tains thorium. The thorium 
the emissivity of the tungsten. The last 
stage of manufacture involves a process 
whereby the thoriated tungsten filament 
is raised to white heat to bring the thor- 
ium to the surface of the tungsten wire 
and produce an_ electronically-active 
form of the metal. The desirable electron- 
emitting properties of this specially pre- 


increases 
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pared filament are definitely impaired 
by incorrect operating conditions. 


Structure of Tungar Bulb 
A Tungar-type rectifying bulb is a 


diode, or 2-element tube. One element 
is the cathode, or negatively-charged 
electron-emitter, In the 
bulb, the filament itself 


cathode. The other element is the anode, 


Tungar-type 


serves as the 


or positively-charged plate to which the 
electrons attracted by the 
motive force supplied by the secondary 
winding of the transformer. The cathode 


are electro 


is made of graphite, a substance which 
withstands the 
electron 


best heating effects of 
bombardment 


low-current 


heavy 

High-voltage, 
bulbs are tubes; but Tungar 
type bulbs are gas-filled to make them 
low-voltage, heavy-current devices. The 


rectifying 
vacuum 


gas employed is usually argon, one of 
the chemically inert gases, and only a 


FIGURE 1 
A. Electrons cannot pass from the heated 
filament (cathode) of a rectifier bulb when 
alternations of the current place o positive 
charge on the filament and a negative charge 
on the plete (anode). The electrons, being 
repelled by the plete, merely cluster about 
the filament as @ spoce charge. 6. But 
when the current reverses, the electrons stream 
across the gop te the plate which, being 
positively charged, attracts them 


small amount is admitted to the bulb. 
It is the gas-ionizing action of the clouds 
of electrons given off by the hot filament 
which produces the blue-violet glow sur- 
rounding the filament. The presence of 
this glow that the bulb is 
operative. 


indicates 


Electrons emitted by the cathode (fila 
ment) continually bombarded atoms of 
argon gas, knocking out vast numbers of 
electrons from them. Now, an atom thus 
divested of some of its electrons becomes 
a positively-charged particle called an 
Each ion until it 
finds electrons to capture, thus turning 


ion. wanders about 


itself back into a neutral atom 


Operating Characteristics 
When the bulb is actually 
the electrons from gas atoms as well as 
the 
drawn to the 


operating, 


many of the electrons emitted from 
cathodes (filament) are 
positively-charged anode, where they ap 
plate current. Many of the 
gas drawn to 


the negatively-charged cathode, move in 


pear as 
positively-charged ions, 
the other direction and regain new elec 
trons from the cloud of electrons coming 
out of the filament. The main stream of 


electrons (electric current) accordingly 


hot, 
non-emitting 


moves from the electron emitting 
filament to the 


bulb depends wholly on this uni-dires 


plate 


(anode ) rectifying action of the 
tional flow of electrons from cathode to 
anode, 

If, however, the filament-circuit is dis 
connected while current is being taken 
from the plate, the 


loss of “spac e 


charge” (a name for the cloud of elec 
trons sent out from the filament by heat) 
permits a sudden torrent of positive gas 
ions to rush upon the negatively-charged 
unheated bombard its 


is so violent that a momentary surge of 


filament and 


specially prepared surface. action 
reverse current may flow from the anode 
to the cathode 


The 


sion” is partial destruction of the elee- 


result of this electronic “explo 
tron-emitting powers of the filament and 
impairment of the rectifying action of 


the bulb 


times be corrected by applying excessive 


While this damage may some 


voltage to the filament for a short period 


of time, a rejuvenated bulb is seldom 
as good a8 a new one, 

It should always be kept in 
that the plate circuit 
(that is, “load” 


be applied) unless the 


mind, 
therefore, must 


never be closed must 


never filament 


is heated to full operating temperature 
Under-Volting a Grave Mistake 
These facts have an important bearing 


the of bulb 


rectifier projectionista, 


upon practical operation 


units. Some 
knowing that the life of an ordinary 
bulb prolonged 


enormously by under-volting it (that is, 


incandescent may be 


(Continued on page 31) 
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SPOTLIGHT 





The function of this department is to provide a forum for the exchange 
of news and views relative to individual and group activities by mem- 
bers of the organized projectionist craft and its affiliates. Contribu- 
tions relative to technical and social phases of craft activity are invited. 


DROMULGATION by Otis M. Whit- 
ney, commissioner of public safety 
for the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, which made official, as of April 
21 last, an amendment to the rules and 
regulations “governing the use of 
cinematographic and similar appartus 
for the exhibition of motion pictures,” 
“In the exhibition of motion pictures, 
no nitrate film shall be used. All film shall 
film, known as safety film. 
motion picture machine shall be 
equipped with a dowser handle and con- 
trol switch operated from either side of 
the machine. While exhibiting motion 
pictures, the operator shall devote his en- 
tire time and attention to that work. 


be acetate 
Every 


In any theatre where the equipment in 
the booth meets these requirements, and is 
approved by an inspector, only one opera- 
tor will be required, otherwise two opera- 
tore shall be in attendance during the ex- 
hibition of motion pictures.” 


Immediately upon receipt of this ex- 
chequer-gladdening news, the presi- 
dent of Independent Exhibitors of New 


England sounded off as follows: 


“It has been a long up-hill battle by 
the exhibitors . . . to have this burden- 
some regulation requiring two men 
lifted. A 


credited to 


” 


share of the victory is 
... former ‘president Irving A. 


Now, | this 
achieved by 


great “victory” 


a group of employers 


was 


banded together (just like the organ- 
ized projectionist craft) to promote 
their own economic welfare. Combines 
by employers, however, are in the 
“public interest” that is, of the 
while any combine of the 
in the form of a Labor 
Union is inimical to the public wel- 
fare 


“haves” 


“have nots” 


says they. 


IP poses just two questions for Com- 
missioner Whitney: 

l. lf a projectionist devoted “his 
entire time and attention” to the ex- 
hibition of what 
wraith will swoop down into the pro- 


motion pictures, 


Earl McClintock (right), business representative 
for Projectionists Local 262, Montreal, Canada, 
presents a gold life membership card to 
Lester 8. Isaac, national director of exhibition 
for Cinerama. McClintock is chief projectionist 
at the Imperial Theatre in Montreal where 
“This is Cinerama” is now being shown. 


jection room and perform those chores 
which are a must before, during, and 
after the projection of such pie tures? . 

2. Why the 


“dowser 


insistence upon a 


handle and control switch 
operated from either side of the ma- 
chine” when it is manifestly impossible 
for the projectionist to be at other 
than one side if he is to observe both 
the wording and spirit of the regula- 
tion as promulgated? 

When the Commissioner digests this 
frankfurter and lets IP have the bene- 
fit of his sagacity (not to mention a 
touch of magic), we have a couple of 
more pertinent inquiries bearing on 
this self-contradictory ruling. 


@ The 25-30 Club of New York City 
has asked IP to communicate to the 
projectionist craft at large its deep 
appreciation to The Strong Electri 
Corp., National Theatre Supply Co., 
and all those who contributed in any 


THEATRE OWNERS IN WACO, TEXAS, PRESENTED WITH HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIPS IN IA PROJECTIONISTS’ LOCAL 597. 





Friendly labor 9 


20 


¢ relations were exemplified in the recent 
award to five metion picture theutre owners of honorary membership 
cards in Local 597, Waco, Texas. The presentations were made last 
month ct @ breakfast party held at the Elite Cafe in Waco. The 
honored guests—W. S$. Mclemore, owner of the Melrose Theatre; Corl 
Lemke, Crystal Theotre; Ed Newman, Oaklown Drive-in, Westview, 
Orpheum, Rex, and Imperial Theatres; and £. C. Houck, owner of the 
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Joy Drive-in Theatre—are shown above, second, third, fourth, ard fifth 

from extreme left. The fifth exhibitor, Abe Levy, of the Rivoli and 

Strand Theatres, was unable to be present. Also shown are the follow- 

ing members of the Waco Local: H. F. Dunn, J. G. Daniels, A. M. 

Pudig, Hugh Yopp, C. J. Keeler, R. J. Machu, Ray J. Morrow, F. G. 

Knight, Bert Blanton, H. C. Yopp, Jerry Gage, W. C. Davis, C. lL. Holt, 
E. ©. Anderson, and J. F. Horne. 
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HARTFORD LOCAL 486 AWARDS GOLD LIFE MEMBERSHIP CARD TO CHARLES S$. NORTH 


RR ne - 


Seen above cre some of the guests at the recent surprise party Hartford Local 486 tendered in 





honor of its busi repr 


ive Charles $. North. 


Left to right: Peter J. DeCorli, ricording- 


secretary treasurer of the Local; William C. Scanlan, IA trustee; North; Gustav L. Soderberg, 


president of 486; IA President Richard F. Walsh, who made the presentation; D. | 


MacDonnell, 


financial-corresponding secretary for Local 486; and Walter F. Diehl, 1A representative 


first lecture- 


demonstration of the improved Strong 


degree to the public 
“135” arclamp at the April meeting of 
the Club. Particular thanks is due to 


Arthur J. Hatch, 


charge of engineering, 


vice-president in 
Arthur 
Brown, field engineer, of The Strong 
Elec. Corp., no than to Allan 
Smith, New York City manager for 
National 


forts in making 


and 
less 
Theatre Supply, for their ef- 


this meeting an out- 


standing success. 


Out-of-Tou n Visitors to IP Offices: 
H. N. (Doe) Elliott, 


173, who dropped in to discuss audio- 


Toronto Local 
in general; 
of Syra- 
cuse Local 376 and president of the 
N. Y. State Ass’n of Motion 
Projectionists ; Neil 

Chicago Local 110, whom we wished 


visual technical matters 


George Raaflaub, secretary 


Picture 
and Bishop, 
bon voyage as he and Mrs. Bishop 
sailed for Europe. 


@ The California District Court of 
Appeals recently upheld an arbitration 
award denying the claims by South- 
of Los Angeles, 
that IA Local 150 violated its contract 
by demanding the employment of two 


side Theatres, Inc.. 


projectionists for the showing of 3-D 


pictures. About a year ago Judge 


Praeger of the Superior Court handed 


down a ruling vacating the arbitration 
award originally granted in favor of 
the union. 


@ The first nation-wide labor agree- 
ment covering employes in the closed- 
circuit Ty industry was recently con- 
cluded between the IATSE and TNT 
(Theatre Network 
with the signing of a one-year con- 


Television, Inc.), 
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tract. This contract covers operations 
United States 
TNT . televises 

TNT already 


has a 4]-city network of large-screen 


in all localities in the 


and Canada where 


closed-circuit programs. 


projectors, mobile within each area, 
which will be operated by IA men. 
The first telecast under the new con 
tract took plac e on May 9, when a net 
work of 35 cities carried a special pro 
gram for doctors, sponsored jointly 
by the American Medical 
and the Smith, Kline 
Laboratories. 


Association 
and French 

Commenting on the contract, IA 
President Walsh stated that “the agree 
ment is an important milestone in the 
progress of an industry which has a 
tremendous potential in the fields of 
entertainment and communications. It 
signalizes the acceptance of the net 
work concept of complete facilities 


and service as the best means of de 


veloping and maintaining the highest 
technical standards through the use of 
skilled 1A personnel,” 

Nathan L. 


TNT, expressed his satisfaction with 


Halpern, president of 


the outcome of the negotiations and 
that 


basic to 


declared “good labor relations 


have been every successful 
business in the communications field. 
INT is happy to have established a 
the closed 


stable labor structure for 


circuit Ty industry.” 
International Representative John J. 
Francavilla, represented the IA in the 


negotiations. 


@ Rounding out 48 years in show 
Cecil C, Franklin, veteran 
member of Local 233, Buffalo, N. Y.. 


retired on April 15 last from his job 
as projectionist at Shea’s Buffalo The 


business, 


atre. He plans to spend the next year 


traveling with Mrs. Franklin—a long 
cherished dream. 


Franklin worked at the Buffalo The 


atre for the past 27 years—from 


Cecil C. 
Franklin, 

retired 
member of 
Buffalo 
Lecel 233. 


August 1928 to April 1955 
to that at State Theatre in 
Buffalo until it closed in 1928. He has 
1910, and has 


(Continued on page 30) 


Loew s 


been an 1A man since 


SEEN AT 25-30 CLUB LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION OF STRONG “135” PROJECTION LAMP 


Left to right: 
Smith, hon. ber and 





Ben Stern, treasurer; Sidney Wein, sgt.-ct-orms; joe Perlman, trustee; Allan G 
ger of N. Y. branch of Notional Theatre Supply; Morris Rotker, 
past president; Tony Boscarelli, vice-president (Local 384, 


Hudson County, N. J); Merrig Klep- 


holz, recording secretary; Julius Wetzler, trustee; Arthur J. Hatch, vice-president, and Arthur 
Brown, field engineer, of The Strong Electric Corp., and Jack Winick, president of the Club 
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Video-Film Camera 


By AL SIMON 
Production Supervisor, MacCadden Corp., Hollywood 


New dual-purpose camera which will photograph simultaneously a show for 
“live” Tv and record it on film is described by a pioneer of filmed Tv shows. 
Probcbilities, not possibilities, are enumerated herein as originally presented 


+, A +. 


by ovr 





HE WEDDING of electronics and 

film in a single dual-purpose 
video-film camera inevitable. 
When shooting my first Tv show on 
film in May, 1951, | saw the advan- 
tages such a camera offered: the 
ability to televise a show “live” and 
at the same time record it on motion 
picture film for delayed broadcast; 
also, the arrangement would make pos- 
sible a practical electronic view-finder, 
enabling the cameraman and others 
to see the scene exactly as it is being 
picked up by the camera lens 

It would also make possible for the 
first time the use of “slave” monitors 
in filming shows with multiple 
cameras, permitting the director to 
observe the coverage of each camera 
from a remote position. 

Unaware of the complexities of op- 
tics or of the continuing rapid ad- 
vancement of electronics, I neverthe- 
less ventured into the design and pro- 
duction of such a camera. The en- 
suing four years were filled with many 
anxious moments. Today, the video- 
film camera as envisioned is a reality. 


was 


Camera Capabilities 

This camera is capable of transmit- 
ting a “live” image via television and 
at the same time recording the same 
image on 35-mm motion picture film 
both images identical in field because 
both are picked up by one and the 
same lens! 

It works this way: an image is 
picked up by the camera by means of 
a regular photographic lens which 
transmits it to the film plane in the 
usual manner. Between the lens and 
the film a beam-splitter is interposed 
which causes a duplicate image to be 
picked up by the vidicon tube of the 
electronic side of the camera. The 
“camera” is actually two-in-one: a 
film camera and a complete Tv camera. 

Uniting the two types of cameras in 
a single unit made possible the elec- 
tronic view-finder, with outlets for a 
number of remote monitors, which 


teed | 


, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


cameramen have long hoped for. The 
electronic finder eliminates entirely 
the old parallax problem because the 
image seen on the finder screen is 
exactly that which is recorded on the 
film and by the Ty pickup tube. 

A blimp, 18 x 21 x 21 inches, houses 
the motion picture camera, electronic 
components, view-finder and vidicon 
pickup camera. A cable extends to a 
master monitor having a 10-inch 
screen. Additional monitors may be 
connected at any time. Swinging the 
various lenses into place is accom- 
plished as easily as with Ty cameras. 
Simple Preparatory Steps 

Film 


steps: 


loading requires only two 
opening cover of the blimp (to 
which is attached the electronic finder 
tube) exposes the film magazines; by 


depressing a catch, the electronic 


The functions of a television camera and oa 
film camera ore combined in this new video- 
film camera, which picks up and transmits a 
television show at the same time it records the 
show on film—aon all-purpose telefilm camera. 
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Allied Arts And Sciences 
There is a vast field of scientific en- 


deavor which is directly contributory 
production 
the projection process. 


to motion and, 
therefore, to 


The projection craftsman should have 


picture 


a well-rounded understanding of these 
contributory factors. 


camera unit swings out of the way, 
affording access to the film movement, 
gate, main sprocket and film-retaining 
rollers. 

When we originally set up the mul- 
tiple film camera operation, our pur- 
pose was to utilize film cameras in the 
“live” Ty 
were being employed at that time 
with the and the 
grips instructed via intercom phone 
system by the director. A drawback 
to this system, however, is that the 
director, usually located in a remote 


same manner as cameras 


camera operators 


booth on the stage, cannot see exactly 
what each camera is recording. 


Errors Immediately Corrected 

Using our new dual cameras, the di- 
rector of the show as well as the di- 
rector of photography can see, on their 
that which 
camera is picking up. When errors 
oceur, they can be observed immedi- 
ately the action takes place instead of 
having to wait until the “dailies” are 
printed. 


remote monitors, each 


A feature receiving serious consi- 
deration is the addition of a cueing de- 
vice in the camera so that when two 
or more cameras are used in recording 
a show the various cameras can be cut 
in and out, making it possible to edit 
to some extent the production as it is 
being shot in the manner that “live” 
Tv shows are presently “edited.” 


All-Personnel Constant Check 

Still another technical advantage of 
this dual camera is the ability of the 
camera operator to keep a constant 
check on focus. There is no need to 
rack over and check focus after each 
take, because the focus quality as seen 
in the electronic finder corresponds 
exactly with that of the image reach- 
ing the film. 

Use of remote monitors with the 
camera opens up new possibilities for 
the cameraman as well as the director 
when dolly or boom shots are being 
photographed or in the filming of 
miniatures. Instead of riding the 
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Looking inside the camera. Here, one unit 
of sectional door of blimp, which is raised, is 
shown supporting the electronic finder tube. 
In lowered position it comes to rest before 
the aperture on door at right. Film magazine 
is readily accessible. Door section just below 
magazine is lowered to give access to camera 
mechanism for threading. 


boom or dolly for critical observation 
of camera coverage, what the camera 
records may be seen more convenient- 
ly on the remote monitor, which may 
be located any place near the set. 

Even the sponsors of Ty commer- 
this 
camera is employed in shooting ad- 
vertising spot The 
monitor will them to 
as it will 
appear on film, as it is being filmed. 
Any changes or corrections that ap- 
pear necessary may then be made on 
the spot. 


cials stand to gain when new 
announcements. 
remote enable 


see the commercial exactly 


Dual-Purpose Light Level 


One of the more important engineer- 
ing problems encountered was that of 
insuring that the image recorded by 
both the film and the electronic camera 
units would reach each instrument at 
the required light level. For example, 
if a given scene is shot with illumina- 
tion of 200 foot-candles at a stop of 
F:4, the exposure will be the norm for 
both the film camera and the electronic 
camera without need for any com- 
pensating adjustments. 

In the course of tests made by Phil 
Tannura, A.S.C., of the three 
lenses on the turret 
shifted into taking position during the 
filming of a sequence 
same F stop. 

“In comparing the results with foot- 
age shot earlier that day on the same 
show with conventional cameras,” said 


Tannura, “the only difference noted 


each 


camera were 


each set at the 
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was that the dual-camera negative re- 
quired a printer-light adjustment of 
two points during printing. On the 
screen, there was no observable dif- 
ference in quality. The test footage 
was shot with the 40-, 50-, and 75-mm 
lenses.” 

The advantages of this new, two- 
purpose camera appear almost endless 
as one continues to examine its poten- 
tials. Used solely as a motion picture 
camera, it can effect tremendous pro- 
duction economies by speeding up 
operation on sets, since each take is 
observable on the monitors by direct- 
ing personnel. 


Tremendous Economies Envisaged 


Used in a multiple-camera Ty film 
show, would be tre 
It isn’t hard to foresee the 


video-film camera eventually 


the economies 
mendous. 
replac- 
ing the image orthicon Tv cameras 
presently in use, because with this 
camera it will be possible to make first 


Motio’s Water-Cooled 


By Fred C. Matthews 
Motiograph, Inc. 
EVERAL years ago a number of 


manufacturers of projectors and 
arclamps expressed their views in the 
IP on the merits of the 


various methods of cooling film in the 


columns of 
projector gate. At that time the writer 
expressed the opinion that the best way 
to achieve the desired end was to use 
a combination of a water-cooled film 
gate and an aperture-cooling blower. 
Today Motiograph AAA projectors are 
equipped with both. 

The demand for greater screen il- 
lumination has made the problem of 
heat on film an even greater problem 
than the one which existed just a few 
ago. 
are making lamps to operate at higher 
amperages, and 


years Arclamp manufacturers 


projector manufac- 


THE MOTIOGRAPH 
WATER-COOLED GATE 


Left: film-side view of 
the gote showing guide 
rollers top and bottom. 
Right: rear view of the 
Motiograph gate. 


class film records of a show, replac- 
ing kinescopes. Where the camera is 
employed on Tv “spectaculars,” there 
will be recorded simultaneously a first- 
quality color motion nega- 
tive from which excellent prints can 
be made for subsequent telecasting. 
With only slight modification, the 
camera may be employed to transmit 


a “live” Ty show in full color, at the 


picture 


same time recording the show on color 
film. Since at present there is no prac- 
tical way for a color kinescope to be 
made (and there may not be in the 
foreseeable future) this camera easily 
solves the problem of obtaining a 
simultaneous record of color Tv shows. 

When and if practical video tape re- 
cording is developed and employed in 
the production of Tv films, the video 
film camera will be a natural for re- 
cording such programs for pickup and 
transmission to the tape recorder, at 
the same time providing a film record 
of the program, too 


Gate, Aperture Blower 


turers have increased the size of the 
openings of their heat shields and 
width of shutter 
more light pours on the film 


decreased the their 
blades: 


and, consequently, more heat is also 
present there. 


Water Plus Air-Cooling 

The use of water-cooled film gates 
and aperture-cooling blowers, in my 
opinion, is still the best answer to 
cooling film, but it is not the complete 
answer—some of the heat from the are 
must be dissipated before it reaches 
the aperture. 

We first that the 


lamp ventilation system be equipped 


recommend arc. 
with a fan capable of drawing air at 
the rate of at least 500 cubic feet per 
minute. We also urge that the are- 
lamps be equipped with fans to aid 
in the dissipation of heat. 


Our tests of the 


efhceiency of the 





new Motiograph AAA water-cooled 
film gate and the AAA aperture-cool- 
ing blower were made using lamps 
equipped with an internal blower. The 
arclamp ventilating system was equip- 
ped with a fan exhausting air at the 
rate of 500 cubic feet per minute. We 
feel that without such auxiliary equip- 
ment the results of our tests would not 
have been anywhere near as good as 
those shown. 


No Filter Employed 

A series of tests were made on a 
Motiograph AAA projector equipped 
with 52-degree shutter blades, the AAA 
water-cooled gate and the Motiograph 
aperture cooling blower used in con- 
junction with a high-intensity reflec- 
tor-type arclamp with a rotating posi- 
tive carbon mechanism operating at 


Showing Wide Pictures via. 
Rear Projection? 


To the Editor of IP: 

For many years I have found IP of 
very great assistance; I congratulate you 
on maintaining a high technical standard. 

Do you have any intention of discuss- 
ing the problems of C’Seope and other 
wide-screen presentations via, the medium 
of rear projection? I realize that rear 
projection using Trans-Lux lenses is not 
of widespread interest, but those of us 
who are faced with the new techniques 
and are handicapped by having rear 
projection would welcome any informa- 
tion on this topic-—something which 
seems impossible to obtain. 

Thank you again for your fine standard 
of service to the industry throughout the 
world, 


E. POUTNEY 
Newsluxe Theatre, Sydney, Australia 


Epiron’s Rerty: The rear projection of 
wide-screen and CinemaScope films has 
been unsatisfactory on account of light- 
distribution and focusing difficulties. 
The transmission characteristics of 
translucent rear-projection screens make 
it exceedingly difficult to obtain ade- 
quate illumination on the sides of the 
screen when films are shown by the 
wide-screen and CinemaScope _ tech- 
niques. 

Practically all American theatres 
which formerly employed rear projec- 
tion are reconverting to standard front 
projection on reflective screens. The 
conversion involves relocation of the 
projection room and other costly 
changes, but is regarded as an in- 
escapable necessity for the presentation 
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135 amperes. No filter was employed. 

These tests proved conclusively that 
the film did not buckle even when run 
for four consecutive 20-minute periods. 


Wide Temperature Contrast 


An important supplementary result 
of the tests was the fact that our pro- 
jectionist, Charles Vonesh, 1A Local 
110, could immediately rethread with- 
out fear of burning his fingers be- 
cause the gate temperature was only 
5 degrees above room temperature. 
Without water cooling, gate tempera- 
ture was 190 degrees. 

Water-cooled gates and blowers are 
available as an attachment for Motio- 
graph AA and AAA mechanisms, and 
may he readily installed by projec- 
tionists. 


of CinemaScope and other wide-screen 
films. 


Idea is Practically Hopeless 


Since practically all theatres using 
rear projection are of an intimate char- 
acter as to width and length, with a 
correspondingly small stage opening, IP 
feels that such étructural characteristics 
alone render it useless to even specu- 
late upon wide-screen processes—unless, 
and this is the old, old story—one wishes 
to spend great gobs of money to push 
the walls out or even to build and 
equip a front-throw projection 
room. 


Penthouse Heads Scratch Film 
To the Editor of IP: 


So far I've not seen or heard anyone 
touch on one of our biggest headaches 
since CinemaScope bowed. This theatre 
has enjoyed full stereophonic sound for 
the past year now, and I believe we've 
played about all of the C’Scope pictures. 
By now I've become convinced that there 
will be no remedy for our headaches 
until the present penthouses are re- 
designed. 

Believe it or leave it, this show shop 
has by this time not yet played a four- 
track print without scratches. I'm not 
trying to be an alarmist, but since “The 
Robe” there's been hardly any C’Scope 
film which was not scrotched—and badly. 
We used these prints (what could we 
do?) but the fourtrack pictures simply 
cannot compete with the other squeezed 
prints, notably Superscope, the first two 
of which were clean and without scratches. 
Superscope, of course, is optical track, 
thereby not touching the penthouse 
rollers. 

All film going through the penthouse 
reproducer sure catches hell. Have a 


new 


good look, fellows, at these C’Scope 
prints, and I'm sure you'll agree with me. 
AL KUIPER 


Terrace Theatre, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Eprror’s Rerry: It is true that contact 
of magnetic-track CinemaScope film 
with the rollers, impedance 
drums, and magnetic pickup heads of 
penthouse reproducers greatly increases 
the number of scratches inflicted on 
prints during projection. Rollers which 
contact the entire surface of the film 
are responsible for most of the damage, 
especially if they do not pick up speed 
quickly and if they fail to revolve 
freely. 


Need Film-Guiding Rollers 


Scratches and burrs on the film-con- 
tacting surfaces of such rollers abrade 
the film severely. Even gritty particles 
of dirt adhering to the rollers cause a 
multitude of fine scratches which have 
the appearance of “rain” on the screen. 

The failure to provide certain film- 
guiding rollers in a few makes of pent- 
house soundheads allows film which is 
threaded to bypass the magnetic re- 


tension 


‘producer to rub against the edges of 


the holes in the fire-valve box and the 
top of the projection mechanism. This 
has become a serious cause of deep 
lengthwise scratches in optical-track 
prints shown in theatres equipped for 
playing magnetic-track CinemaScope 
prints. [This source of film damage was 
discussed by Henry B. Sellwood in the 
January 1955 issue of IP—*“Film Dam- 
age on the Increase,” page 14.] 


Optical Track Upswing 


There is a definite trend toward the 
use of Perspecta sound optical-track 
reproduction as a satisfactory and com- 
paratively inexpensive substitute for 
multi-track magnetic reproduction when 
stereophonic effects are desired. At the 
present time all producers with the 
single exception of 20th-Fox are using 
optical sound exclusively. With the de- 
cision to play only optical sound tracks, 
penthouse soundheads should be re- 
moved from the projectors in order to 
prevent unnecessary film damage. 


More of th: Same Herein 
To the Editor of IP: 


I find IP extremely interesting these 
days, especially since CinemaScope. Your 
charts on lenses, apertures, ratios, etc., 
are very useful because one cannot keep 
all that information in one’s head. 
PERCY WRIGHT 
Secretary, IA Local 467 
Port Arthur, Ont., Canada 


Evrror’s Rerry: Thanks, Mr. Wright; 
but just get a load of the honey of a 
chart in this issue (in the article by 
R. A. Mitchell on ‘Matching’ Apertures 
and Lenses). More 


of these charts to 


come, 
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What Do You Know | 
About Carbons? 


The first of a series of questions and 
answers which explain the unique nature 
of carbon and describe how the substance 
is utilized so as to provide the brightest 
of all artificial light sources. Data pro- 
vided by National Carbon Company. 














a ee Better Pictures Every Day 


Carbon is an element found in abun- 
dance in all parts of the world since it 
it a constituent of all organic materials. 


The most perfect crystalline form of 


carbon is the diamond, and even the| \ \ ITE 
diamond is excelled in purity by special | SUPER SNAPL 


carbon and graphite electrodes manu- 


factured for use in spectroscopic anal- r , 

i i @ FASTEST 
ysis. ’ 

Other well-known forms of essentially 
pure carbon are graphite, lampblack, @ SHARPEST 
charcoal and coke. The latter forms, 
however, usually contain some mineral ; @ BRIGHTEST 
or volatile impurities. Coal contains a 
very high percentage of carbon as well , 
as a variety of tarry hydrocarbons from ' eo e @ CLEAREST 


which the numerous coal-tar products 


are derived. and SUPER 


What are the Chemical Character- 


istics of Carbon? jv _ SNAPLITE £/1.7X 


From a chemical standpoint, carbon 
is very inactive, resisting the effects of 
most acids, alkalies and solvents. It 
does not melt at any incandescent tem- oe eee a 
perature, remaining a solid up to about 
3670°C. (6640°F.), and then going | 


directly to a vapor without an inter- SUN. MON. TUES. SAT. ONLY WED. THURS. FRI. 
vening liquid phase . SPECIAL SHOW 


It may readily be formed in a variety | tter Boxoffice, : Every day a better, 
of shapes, either in the initial plastic For be n satis: For all exhibitors — brighter Picture with 
condition or later by machining in solid | etter patro a\\ a Rad Rag ne the N 
form. In graphite form, carbon is vale , pay el FAST 
able as a lubricant. The thermal con: | w J LENSES. The SUPER 
ductivity of carbon in non-graphitic | 4/1). SNAPLITE 1/1.7 and 
form is low as compared with’ that of | SUPER SNAPLITE 
most metals; but in graphitic form it| 1/1.7%. 
is higher than that of most metals. 


Although higher in electrical resist-| 
ance than the metals, carbon is never- | aaeneaiiaiemesieaeaieeeneianeanal 
theless a good conductor of electricity, D U 
a characteristic adapting it to many uses Send for Bulletin 222 
in the electrical field. 





The finest projection lens YOU can BUY 




















What are some of the Industrial 


We 
Applications of Carbon? | K ae L L M ae note 


Various industrial applications of Plant: 347 King Street 
carbon include carbon brushes 0" | Northampton, Massachusetts 


s 
| CORPORATION 
motors and generators; welding carbon | 


products; carben and graphite anodes NEW YORK OFFICE 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y, 
and electrodes used in electrochemical 
and electrometallurgical industries; car- | 
bon Raschig rings, carbon and graphite 
tubes and carbon linings, “Karbate” 
impervious carbon and graphite for heat 
exchangers and other applications for 
handling and processing acids and other 
corrosive materials. 

Also, dry cells, and numerous special 
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applications among which are switch 
and circuit-breaker contacts, resistance 
discs, steam turbine packing, piston 
rings, stuffing box packing, thrust rings 
for automobile clutches, ingot mold 
plugs and stools, back plates, dia- 
phragms and granular carbon for tele- 
phones, electronic tube anodes and grids 
and, in the form of pure graphite pow- 
der, as a lubricant and a constituent of 
lubricating greases. 


What Stresses Must a Projector 
Carbon be Able to Withstand? 


The demands made upon projector 
carbons are extremely severe and their 
present high quality has only been 
attained by painstaking research and 
years of manufacturing experience. 
Great care is necessary in selecting raw 
materials of unusually high purity and 
in maintaining close control over every 
step in the six to eight weeks period 
of production, 

Projector carbons must conduct elec- 
tricity at very high current densities, 
ranging from 140 to over 1500 amperes 
per square inch. They must permit the 
attainment of a very high concentration 
of energy in the gas ball confined within 
the positive crater, at the same time 
supplying material through volatilization 
of light. No material other than carbon 
can satisfy these requirements—with the 
cup-shaped crater surrounding a ball 
of fire at a temperature in excess of 
10,000°F. and with the carbons gripped 
only a few inches away by metal jaws, 
the iemperature of which cannot safely 
exceed 2,000°F, 

Constant research is necessary to 
produce new types of projector carbons 
and means of utilizing them which will 
meet or anticipate the demands created 
by the steady development of the motion 
picture industry. 


What was the First Commercial 
application of Carbon? 

The first commercial application of 
carbon on an extensive scale was in the 
electric arc lamp. Here the singular 
characteristics of this element make 
possible a quality and intensity of il- 
lumination which cannot be obtained in 
any other way. Possessing good elec- 
trical conductivity and low thermal con- 
ductivity, non-melting and slow burning 
at the extreme temperature of the arc, 
remaining a firm solid at a temperature 
higher than that attainable by any other 
substance of suitable electrical conduc- 
tivity, carbon has proved to be the ideal 
electrode material for this purpose. 

Although the carbon arc lamp is no 
longer used for general illumination, 
its importance has not diminished. The 
development of new types of carbons 
for special applications has greatly ex- 
tended its use into fields where it has 
shown marked superiority over other 


That Old Refrain—Just Try To Focus 


Here is a common complaint about the poor photographic quality 
of present theatre release prints—features, shorts, newsreels, 
whether in black-and-white or color—which makes it practically 
impossible for projectionists to maintain any acceptable degree 
of focus. The contributor of these observations is MORRIS KLAP- 
HOLZ, veteran projectionist of IA Local 306, N. Y. City, and official 


of the 25-30 Club. 


WHY DO film exchanges (or is it the 
labs?) add about eight frames of leader 
just prior to the censor’s license number 
at the end of a film? This leader is blank, 
of course, but why must there be frame- 
lines all the way across this section of 
film? Haven't they ever heard the “motor 
boat” sound that results? 


That isn’t all. They insert this strip 
smack in the middle of the closing music. 
One has to run all of the license number 
and then continue with the music again. 
Is thie showmanship? 


Recommended Procedure 

Here's what I do about it: when I ex- 
amine the film prior to showing, I cut out 
this strip entirely and then re-attach the 
end of the closing music so as to have the 
proper continuity; then I reattach the 
license number but without the strip 
of blank leader. If the exchange does not 
like this, | am sorry, but that is the way 
the film runs in my theatre. 

Another gripe. Who is responsible for 
the horrible focus in present-day films? 
I'm going blind trying to focus many 
pictures, and so are my partners. We had 
a sharper picture 40 years ago and I 
mean it! 


Improvements for Naught 


Today we have faster lenses, better light, 
better screens, better everything, yet the 
focus is horrible. directors and 
cameramen are obviously daffy about a 
“soft” (7) foeus. Or are they looking for 
some other uncanny effect? 

The customers complain to the manager, 


Some 


Comment from 


the field is _ invited. 


the manager complains to us and we both 
get shorttempered. This is what happens 
practically all the time, although I can’t 
say it about my house because our man- 
ager is one of those rare fellows who has 
an appreciation for things technical. Even 
the newsreels have the worst photography 
I've witnessed in almost 47 years as a pro- 
jectionist. 


PROJECTIONISTS and movie audiences 
in areas where no censor seals are re- 
quired are certainly lucky. License seals 
having framelines that cross the sound- 
track are even worse than the scribblings 
we sometimes find in the track area of 
replacement leaders. The only 
heroic wielding of the scissors. 
Another nasty trick is the punching of 
letters and numbers in titles. If we leave 
the mutilated film in the reel, the result 
is a rain of dots on the screen. If we 
cut them out, the music skips a beat. 
The proper place for all this claptrap, 
including censor seals, is at the very 
end of the leader or runout tail. No one 
wants or needs whatever dubious infor- 
may be conveyed by 
wretched inserts and punch-marks. 


cure is 


mation those 


Release Print at Fault 


Naturally, the projectionist is blamed 
for fuzzy don’t 
realize that the screen image can be no 
clearer than: the picture on the film. 
Wide screens and short-focus lenses de- 
serve part of the blame, but the root of 
the trouble definitely lies in the release 
print. Mr. Klapholz is 100% 


focus by people who 


correct 





sources of illumination. In the home— 
as well as in hospitals and sanatoria 

the carbon are is used to produce 
artificial sunlight and radiation of spe- 
cialized character which physicians 
practicing light therapy have found 
valuable in the prevention and cure of 
certain physical disorders. 


Graphic Arts Applications 


The carbon are has become an im- 
portant tool of industry for processing 
materials by means of photo-chemical 
reactions and for accelerated tests of 
materials which tend to deteriorate 
under the action of sunlight. The most 
powerful searchlights utilize highly de- 
veloped types of carbon arc lamps with 


carbons designed for this specific pur- 
pose. Thousands of carbon arcs are in 
daily use in photography, photo-engrav- 
ing, blue-printing, and allied industrial 
processes. 

The motion picture industry would 
never have reached and could not main- 
tain its present high plane without the 
aid of the carbon arc which is used 
both for studio illumination and for 
projection. The large screen, long throw, 
and high level of screen illumination 
in the modern theatre require an in- 
tensity in the light source that only the 
carbon arc can suply. The brightness of 
the crater may be as much as seven mil- 
lion times the brilliancy of the screen, 
unequalled by any other source. 
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when he says that the prints made 40 
years ago were clearer and sharper than 
the average print of today. The silent 
movies filmed in the 1920's have never 
been surpassed focus-wise, being sharp 
from corner to corner. What happens? 

The older movies were made by men 
who were craftsmen above all else. They 
had a feeling for pictorial quality which 
is exceedingly rare these days. Nega- 
tives, master positives, and dupes were 
developed by hand and evaluated by 
visual inspection. 

All processing is now handled by ma- 
chines, and the necessary changes in 
density from scene to scene are made on 
the basis of the required development 
gamma for the soundtrack. Attention is 
now applied in print control to the| 
densitometric test strips at the begin 
ning and end of each reel. Seldom, and 
only in the better laboratories, does any- 
one ever examine the picture itself 


The Speed-Up Technique 


There is plenty of sloppy camera work 
in present-day releases (the speed-up 
technique). Muck of this may be due 
to the fact that the average cameraman 
of today is the operator of a motor- 
driven machine. Set lighting and camera 
angles have become astonishingly stero- | 
typed, and negative footage is ground | 
out on a mass-production basis. 

No one dares to experiment in a com- 
mercial movie studio. With the “creative 


efforts” of the average cameraman @ Indoors or Outdoors 


limited to pointing the camera at a con- 


7 ° 

ventionally lighted set and pressing a bad Wide-Screen, Vista- 

button, it is no wonder that the matter Vision or 

of lenses and focus for the best possible 

pictorial results is often ignored. A few 

cameremen, most of them old-timers, 

have enough influence with producers to | 

get away with first-class camera work. 
There is no doubt whatever that good 

negatives are sabotaged in the processing edge brilliance 

laboratory. Deterioration of the image 

usually begins with the printing of ¢ Special formula colorless glass 

masters and dupes, especially when op- 


¢ Only B&L advanced lens design 
gives you full uniform edge-to- 


transmits true tonal values... 
tical printing is used. Soiled and im 
properly focused printer lenses produce 
blurred images that continue down the breathtaking contrast. 
line to the final prints. In a few cases 


color or black-and-white .. . for 


we have found dupe negatives made from 
positives which, in turn, were printed : normal light loss; crisper, bright- 
from dupes! 

A few of the largest labs are still 
using obsolete sprocket printers for con 
tact-printing release positives. Not only 
are these machines obsolete, but they are 
operated at tremendously high speeds to ... for all aspect ratios 
enable release schedules to be met. 

Faulty contact of the dupe negative with 
the positive raw stock blurs the picture, 
as does also any slippage between the 


two films. In some cases these antique GET IMPORTANT LENS DATA BAI S( 4 | i G L¢ yM B 


printers are adjusted for shrunken ni- 


e Anti-reflection Balcote cuts down 


er pictures for your patrons to 


enjoy. 


¢ Complete line for all projectors 


trate negatives, not for the unshrunken For your free copy of catalog :; » Hi 
safety-film dupes which are being used. E-123, write Bausch & Lomb d 
It all adds up to the old, old story of Optical Co. 61641 St. Paul 

wornout and inadequate equipment. St. Rochester 2, N. Y 


Amenca's only complete optical source = trom glass to finished product 
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“FIRST RUN" 


or Every House. 


Protect the drawing power of 
every attraction on your 
marquee with RCA Theatre 
Service... ‘'first-run,"’ top- 
quality service that assures 
continuous performance in the 
vital operating heart of your 
theatre. Backed by RCA's 
comprehensive technical 
resources, your RCA Theatre 
Service engineer expertly 
handles problems in optical 
or magnetic sound, single or 
multiple track, standard or 
wide screen. You'll find the 
quality of his help an inyalu- 
able asset to any size house 
--- and especially to your 
size house. 


RCA SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 





A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
Camden, WN. J. 


important particular. 


Mindful of IP’s unswerving devotion 
to the very best in technological proce- 
dure, we offer the following commentary 
relative to the item headed “Lens-Clean- 
ing Procedure” on page 24 of your last 
(April) iseue. 

NEVER under any circumstances 
should water or soap or any detergent 
be used to clean a projection lens! 

Kollmorgen instructions for the clean- 
ing of lenses have been practiced since 
1948, and we have had no negative com- 
ments. We get lenses in for recondi- 
tioning which evidence that powders 
have been used in the cleaning process, 
with the result that the lens coating, es- 
pecially on the outside of the rear ele- 
ment, has practically been removed. 

We feel that solvents are more advan- 
tageous as a cleaning agent than water, 
| soap and water, or detergents and water, 
because they dissolve oily residue more 
readily. Also, solvents evaporate, while 
water must be dried off. We specify 
| lens tissue because it was found impos- 
sible to accurately describe just what 
| constituted “clean cotton cloth” or “well- 
| washed” linen. These 





terms are very 
misleading and induce much trouble. 


|General Terms Misleading 


Another problem in recommending 
| soap as a cleaning agent was to specify 
exactly what is meant by a “weak soap 
| solution.” In “hard water” areas con- 


| siderably more soap would have to be 





Theatre Tv Gaining Slowly 
| Continuing expansion of the theatre 
| Ty field is indicated by contracts from 
85 theatres throughout the country which 
showed the Marciano-Cockell heavy- 
weight championship fight in San Fran- 
cisco on May 16. 

Theatre Ty is still handicapped, how- 
ever, by the limited number of saleable 
attractions available for programming. 
General Precision Labs, manufacturer 
of theatre Tv projection equipment, an- 
nounced that sales of this equipment 
during 1954, while not large, had been 
the best of any year so far, and also 
noted that box-office receipts for such 
programs during 1954 had improved. 
GPL, however, does not expect any sub- 
stantial increase in equipment sales 
until more theatre Ty entertainment is 
available. 





Oops! Says IP on Lens-Cleaning Data 


On page 24 of IP for last month (April) there appeared a bold-face box 
under the heading “Lens-Cleaning Rules” which is incorrect in one very 
IP’s technological felony was compounded by a 
supplementary line stating “Post These Rules for Ready Reference.” If 
our IP stalwarts have posted this box, get rid of it — quickly! Appended 
is a communication from Mr. Joseph A. Featherston, Kollmorgen Optical 
Co., who, apart from being horror-stricken at Rule 2 in the aforementioned 
presentation, provides additional useful data relative to modern lenses: 


used than in “soft water” areas. The soap 
must be removed with distilled water, 
or layers will form and become baked 
by the heat of the arclamp. The only 
possible way to remove such a deposit 
would be by volatile solvents. 

In repairs, we have found that the rear 
gasket seldom shows any disintegration, 
regardless of what method of cleaning 
was employed. 

No matter what the method of clean- 
ing, the lens coating, especially on the 
rear element, will eventually wear off. 
Kollmorgen has a standard recondition- 
ing job that consists of repolishing and 
recoating this element, cleaning, adjust- 
ment and resealing. Such a job, if it is 
done every two or three years, will, we 
believe, maintain the lenses in excellent 
condition. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


—— sane a 








Puitip Gruen, veteran field engineer at- 
tached to Altec Service Corp.'s north- 
eastern division in the New England 
area, died suddenly on April 21. Gruen 
entered the service field in 1929 under 





FITE 
FILMS 
WANTED! 


I will pay top dollar for 35 mm. or 
16 mm. prints of old fite films, 1900- 
1925, plus any of fite films listed 


below 
Lovis-Levinsky Berlenboch Delaney 
(1937) Risko-Dundee 
Carnera-Godfrey 
Baer -Schmeling 
Walker-Loughron 
Dempsey Levinsk 
Canzoneri-Chocolate 
\lo-Carnera 
Shorkey -Carnera 


Sharkey -McTigue 
Paulino-Wills 
Paulino-Heeney 
If you have these prints, you'll get 
cash fast. 

@ Write or wire today. Box 109 


INTERNATIONAL 
PROJECTIONIST 
19 West 44th St., N.Y. C. 
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the Expt banner, joining Altec in 1937. 
He leaves a widow, Mrs. Frances Gruen, 
and a daughter. 


Bernaro Suorrz, for the past 25 years 
with RCA in the Eastern equipment 
field, has been named vice-president in 
charge of sales for Norpat Saxes, INc., 
113 West 42nd St., N. Y. City. Prior to 
his RCA post, “Barney,” as he is known 
far and wide in equipment circles, spent 
many years as a film salesman, thus he 
has cemented a host of exhibitor friend- 
ships. Norpat carries a full line of the- 
atre equipment. 


E. Artuur Huncerrorp, Jr., formerly 
manager of the Tv department of Gen- 
eral Precision Labs., has been named ex- 
ecutive director of the Metropolitan 
N. Y. Educational Tv Assoc., responsible 
for the develupment activities in build- 
ing an educational Ty station. 


Fenner G. Heapiey, until now motion 
picture finishing supervisor for the Du 
Pont photo products plant at 
Parlin, N. J., has been named motion 
picture sales supervisor for the New 
York district. He succeeds Norman F. 
OAKLEY, a veteran of nearly 40 years 
service with the company, who becomes 
special advisor on motion pictures sales 
in the district. 


Co.'s 


Oakley has long been 
a close associate of cameramen, projec- 
tionists and other members of 
ganized crafts. 


the or- 











OBITUARY 





Horace B. Jouns, 60, business representa 
tive of Philadelphia Local 307 for the past 
25 years, died April 20 last. He was formerly 
chief projectionist at the Boyd Theatre. A 
member since 1913, Mr. Johns served on 
the executive board and represented Local 
307 at every IA Convention since 1930. He 
was a member of the Masonic Order, Sur 
vivors are his wife, 
two grandchildren. 


a son, three sisters and 


Geonce Tumoveau, member of Local 195, 
Manchester, N. H., succumbed last month to 
a long illness. He 
for many 


worked as projectionist 
years in and around Manchester. 


Eowarp F. Lavery, 64, member of [A Local 
277, Bridgeport, Conn., succumbed to a 
heart attack on March 25 last. A member 
of the Local 1916, he worked as a 
projectionist at Loew's Poli Theatre for the 


since 


JACKSON'S Reel-End Alarms 


past 28 years. Born in Bridgeport, Edward 
Lavery was a life-long resident there, He 
was a staunch unionist, ready to 
serve his Local for the best interests of the 
membership. Down through the years he 
Local 277 in official capa 
cities, and was called upon to represent the 
Union at numerous 
controversies. Edward enjoyed the 
and affection of his brother mem 
bers, who will always remember him for his 
unselfish 


always 


served Various 


wage negotiations and 
Lavery 
respect 


devotion to the welfare of others 


Epwarp J. Dowiinc, 55, member of Local 
350, Meriden, Conn., died last month after 
a brief illness. For the past 20 
worked as projectionist at 
in Meriden. Prior to his work as a pro 
jectionist, Dowling was a member of the 
famous Lew Dockstader Minstrels troupe. 


years he 


various theatres 


Antuur Porrer, 70, projectionist at the Six 
Mile-Uptown Theatre in Highland Park, 
Mich. died on March 25 last. He was a 
member of many years standing in Detroit 
Local 199, 

Tuomas Ivans, 65, member of Local 228 
Toledo, Ohio, died last month after a short 
illness. He was a member of the Toledo 
Local 1913, and retire 
ment five years ago, worked as projectionist 


eince prior to his 


at the Esquire theatre in Toledo 





N. C. ‘Yellow Light’ Carbons 


National Carbon Co. is now produc 


ing carbons for motion studio 
set lighting to provide spectral energy 
distribution of around 3300° K. 


will match the spectral 


picture 


which 
sensitivity of 
present color films. The new color car 
bons will require only a very light 
filter to absorb a slight excess of near 


With the this 


filter over the lamp, carbon arc lamps 


ultraviolet. addition of 
may be freely mixed with incandescent 


tungsten on motion picture sets 
This drastic change in color tempera 
ture has been obtained without loss of 
measurable light, which means that the 
photographically illumination 
from an arclamp will be almost doubled 
without The 
carbons have passed rigorous tests for 


both set lighting 


effective 


additional power input, 


and process (rear) 
projection. 

The balanced white light of the stan 
dard high-intensity carbon are will still 
be used for “booster” light on outdoor 


sets where a sunlight balance is desired 





Canadian Theatre Scene 

Canada now has 112 closed film thea- 
ltres of various types, of which 67 were 
shuttered during the past year. Obso 
lescence in both equipment and appoint- 
ments, no less than other factors such 
as poor location and changing trading 
areas, are named as major factors in 
the closings. On the credit side, there 
have been opened recently 27 modern 
indoor theatres and 4 large drive-ins. 
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OMLY $ STAR 
LENSES 


CAN GIVE 5 STAR 
PROJECTION 


4 complete, dependable line of lenses 
by the world’s only manufacturer of 
optics solely for projection 


* 
SUPER-HILUX f/1.0 
*the fastest light 
collecting lens 
known, with the high 
est possible resolution, for those who 
want the very finest projection. In all 


diameters. Write for new catalog 


* 
HILUX-VAL 


The world famous 

variable anamorphic 

lens which is rapidly 
replacing earlier makes and models, and 
the only anamorphic to fit all diameter 
lenses, interchangeably! 


* 
 HILUX {/1.8 
| The world’s standard 
for fine projection, 
an anastigmat at a 
reasonable price, designed especiaily for 
wide screen projection 


* 
SUPERLITE 


An economical lens 
of good quality, used 
widely for CinemaScope projection 


- 


1919 the Projection Optics 


Co. haa pioneered in the 


SINCI 
develop 
of lenaea almoat 


ment exclusively 


for projection for opaque projec 


tors, professional 35 mm, 16 mm and 
&mm. Over thirty-five years of pro 
jection experience are behind every 
you that 


you are getting the finest projection 


lens we make—assuring 
humanly possible, when your lena is 


made by Projection Optics 


PROJECTION OPTICS CO. 
Wherever Fine Optics ore Important 
330 Lyell Avenve Rochester 6,N.¥ 





IN THE SPOTLIGHT 
(Continued from page 21) 


served on the executive board of Local 
233 for 30 years. 

Before setting out for foreign lands, 
the Franklins plan to spend some time 
visiting their two children—Cecil, Jr., 
who is on the faculty of the University 
of Southern Illinois, and their daugh- 
ter, Jean, who 
Florida. 


makes her home in 


@ We don’t have many poet laureates 
in the projectionist craft—or in any 
other craft for that matter—but Mil- 
ford Shields, projectionist at the Kiva 


Theatre in Durango, Colo., is one of 
the very few. Last June he was named 
laureate and his 
latest work, soon to be presented to the 
State Historical Museum in Denver, is 
called “Design for a Curtain of Light” 


and contains poems dedicated to the 


poet of Colorado, 


free nations of the world. 
Shields is 


another project 


presently at work on 
that of designing and 
advocating a special flag for all the 
school children of the world. Such a 
flag, he contends, might be used in 
case of war to identify all school build- 
ings. In addition to all these enter- 


prises, he is a 32nd degree Mason and 


“Servic€’ 


ore GA. Pel, OFF 


The next time your projection equipment needs repairs ask 
your dealer to install genuine SaVeyy Super Service replace. 
ment parts. Their unexcelled performance and long life 


make them your best of buys... Only the finest— since 1908. 


Sthe 
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Milford E. 
Shields 


holds a number of offices in the Order. 
A pretty busy 
book. 


man—in anybody’s 


@ Before an assemblage of more than 
850 persons, including notables in all 
branches of the motion picture, radio, 
and Ty industries, IA President Rich- 
ard F, Walsh was the honor guest of 
and received from the Variety Club of 
New York the Heart 


spicuous unceasing effort in behalf of 


Award for con- 
charitable and other community pro- 
jects. 

While Walsh was the honor guest at 
the affair held in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York City, he stated flatly in his open 
ing remarks that he regarded himself 
as merely an instrument in rallying 
support for charitable enterprises by 
organized labor, and that the rank 
and-file of all participating unions de- 
served the major share of credit. 

“Obviously,” continued Walsh, “no 
individual could accomplish much 
without the unselfish cooperation of 
all the members of his organization.” 
This was a reference to the statement 
by William 
Eastman film and last year’s Award 
winner, that Walsh will be “the cus- 


German, distributor of 


todian of this Award for the men and 
women of the more than 900 Local 
Unions of the IA.” 


Walsh, who has served as a direc- 
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tor of the Variety Club Foundation to 
Combat Epilepsy since its inception, 
predicted that this and other dread 
diseases now lacking a specific cure 
would be conquered by the same 
means employed to develop the polio 
vaccine. He pleaded for continuing 
support by employers in providing 
work opportunities for those afflicted 
with epilepsy and other insidious ail- 
ments. Walsh’s obviously sincere ad- 
dress moved the large audience at the 
dinner, and all who heard him agreed 
that he reflected much credit upon or- 
ganized labor in general and his own 
IA organization in particular. 

Many IA Locals were represented 
at the dinner by special tables for 
their units, and in addition there was 
a host of individual IA members 
present, mention of who herein is pre- 
vented by space limitations. 


@ The California State Fair and Ex- 
position and the Sierra Camera Club 
of Sacramento will hold a joint North 
American International Exhibit from 
September Ist through the 15th. Clos- 
ing date for entries of prints is July 
29, and for slides, August 11. Entry 
blanks may be obtained by writing to 
the California State Fair and Exposi- 
tion, P. O. Box 2036, 
Calif. 

In an unanimous opinion by the 
presiding justice, the Appellate Court 
reversed the Superior Court ruling and 


Sacramento, 


directed confirmation of the arbitra- 
The upper Court upheld 
Local 150’s contention that “the arbi- 
trators acted within their powers in 
undertaking to make a determination 
as to the scope of the contract” and 
that the award in favor of the union 
“would leave it free to insist upon a 


tion award. 


new or supplemental agreement set- 
tling the 3-D picture dispute.” The 
Appellate Court declared that “the de- 
mand of the theatre was denied be- 
cause it was determined that the con- 
tract did not 


That’s that. 


cover 3-D projection.” 


THE ACE CUE MARKER 


The World's Best 


One push to left or right and 
oli cues ore mode in 16- end 35-, 
Stenderd, Tv, or CinemeScope 


See your dealer or write to 





BULB RECTIFIER ANATOMY 


(Continued from page 17) 


by burning the filament at a reduced 
voltage), have mistakenly assumed that 
the longevity of Tungar-type bulbs is 
increased by reducing the filament volt 
age. This has sometimes been done as 
« means of reducing arcamperage, as, 
for example, when a projectionist wishes 
to decrease his arc-current 
60 amperes. 


from 75 to 


Destructive positive-ion bombardment 
of the filament occurs to 
whenever 


some extent 
filament-temperature is re 
duced below its normal value and the 
impedance of the plate circuit is not 
correspondingly increased! Hence, re 
ducing filament-voltage as a method of 
reducing arc-amperage almost invariably 
damages rectifier bulbs, shortening their 
life by decreasing electron-emission and 
current-output. 


Varying Output Current 
In some output 
erratic when filament-voltage is reduced; 
in all cases the development of differ- 
ences in the outputs of the 2, 4, 6, or 8 


cases the becomes 


in this exclusive * 


Thus it is with ALTEC 
above its superb technical skill, its special 


extra 
value to eve ry Al TEC 


bulbs of the rectifying unit causes flicker 
in the screen illumination, 

The method used for varying output 
current differs in the various makes of 
tube rectifiers. The best method employs 
taps on the power secondary winding of 
the transformer. (Primary taps are in 
tended only for the correction of high 
er low line-voltage conditions, not for 
regulating Taps on the 
power secondary permit the selection of 
a desired arc amperage without radically 
affecting the filament-voltage. The fila 


arc-current, ) 


ment secondary has no taps 


Filament Voltage vs. Arc Current 


If no current-egulating taps or con 
irol-knob are provided on the 


secondary, and it is desired to decrease 


power 


are current, the best and safest method 


is to insert a suitable ballast rheostat 
in series with the arc. To repeat, never 
reduce filament-voltage to regulate arc 
current! 

No harm is done to Tungar-type 
rectifying bulbs by leaving the filaments 
lighted at times when no load is applied 


to the plates. As a matter of fact, con- 





A certain indefinable quality sets 


people, pursuits, products apart 


in the automotive world, Cadillac is 
quality” category 
in the field of stage, screen and sports, 


a select few have that certain 


“something” that sets them aside 


from their fellow performers 


service, Over and 


instruments, tools and devices, its 
extensive research and development 


laboratories, ALTEC service ofters that 


something” which adds 4 "plus 


service contract 
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A bullet 
sang through 
her sleeve 


N THAT DARK DAY at Antietam, when 
Blue and Gray fought to a bloody 
standstill, a bullet sang through her sleeve 
and killed the wounded soldier she was 
caring for. 


And later, at Fredericksburg, where the 
dying lay frozen to the ground, a shell 
fragment tore her clothing but could not 
frighten her from working while the battle 
still raged on. | 


It is not surprising that after the war, 
this slender determined woman founded 
the American Red Cross almost single- 
handed. For Clara Barton had become an 
artist at meeting grim disaster. 


Like Clara Barton, today’s Americans 
still meet trouble with skill and resolu- 
tion. For her great qualities still live in 
the American people. And the fact that 
these people are the real guarantee stand- 
ing behind our country’s Savings Bonds 
tells you why U.S. Savings Bonds rank 
among the world’s finest investments. 


Why not join the millions of your fellow 
citizens who are now guarding their futures 
—and their country’s—by investing in, and 
holding, U.S. Savings Bonds? Start today! 


. * * 


It's actually easy to save money — when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months! Sign up today! 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does wot pay for 
thie advertisement. it te donated by 
bee - bit ” posperent 2 the 
vert.cing Counet. the 
Publishers of america. —— 





| not matter 


| no-load 


tinuous heating of the filaments by the 
recommended full voltage ‘s 
excellent destructive 


filament 
insurance against 
back-current effects produced by trans 
former reactance. 


Operating Procedure Elective 
If the rectifying units are properly 
designed and operated, however, it does 


whether the rectifiers are 


| periodically turned on and off, or left 


or throughout the whole show. When 
left on without plate load, no current 
is consumed except the small amount 
needed to light the bulb filaments. The 
transformer will not get hot during the 
intervals. 

Most prefer to leave 


beth rectifiers on during the show; but 


projectionists 


others prefer turning each rectifier on 
only when its output is needed, It mat- 
ters little which procedure is followed 


By ARTHUR J. HATCH 
The Strong Electric Corporation 


EFORE we could give a firm 
B answer to this question we should 
have to know whether the rectifier tubes 
are of the argon (Tungar) type or the 
Mercury type. The reason for this will 
be evident as follows: 

The Mercury type tubes require a pre- 
heating time of approximately 3 to 5 
minutes before the are is struck. The 
practice followed in rectifiers of our 
design is to make provision so that the 
filaments of the rectifier tubes are ener- 


| gized as soon as the projectionist enters 
the room to begin operation for the 


day, and the filaments are kept on 
throughout the length of the show. 


Continuous vs. Intermittent Duty 

Transformers for heating these fila- 
usually from the 
plate transformer of the rectifier and 
are designed for continuous duty opera- 
tion. This eliminates the need for the 


ments are separate 


| projectionist to remember to turn the 


© 


| filaments on 3 to 5 minutes ahead of the 


time he wishes to strike the are, and 


| the rectifier is in standby condition at 


al. times. 

On the other hand, in the design of 
Tungar-type rectifiers (with the possible 
exception of a few that were made a 
couple years ago for 3-D presentations) 
these types are designed for intermittent 
duty, and as the filament requires only 
2 or 3 seconds preheating time before the 
are can be struck, it is not’ necessary 
to provide a separate filament trans 
former, and filament windings are 
wound on the same transformer as the 


| plate winding. 


These rectifiers are designed for 20- 
intermittent service cycles, and 
it filaments thereon are left lighted 
during the entire length of the show, 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTIONIST 


FIGURE 2 
In addition to the elec- 
trons emitted by the 
heated filament, a 
rectifier bulb contains 
atoms of argon gos. 
These, when bombard- 
ed by electrons, give 
out additional elec- 
trons which increase 
the flow of current. 
The diagram shows 
how a single electron 
emitted from the file- 
ment results in several 
electrons received by 

the plate. 


the rectifier will become overheated be- 
couse it will be exceeding the design 
specifications even though the are is 
being burned intermittently. 


Current Surge Harmful 
Furthermore, if the filaments are left 
lighted in this type rectifier, and since 
there is no provision to separate the 
plate supply from the filament supply, 
it means that the D. C. terminals of 
the rectifier are energized 
both strike the are 
extinguish the arc it is 
connect the lamphouse table switch in 
the D. C. supply leads. When a switch is 
located in these D. C. leads 
erated to extinguish the arc, it puts a 


constantly. 
Therefore, to and 


necessary to 


and op- 


surge on the D. C. Tungar tubes and 
is apt to cause flashover and destruction 
of the 

It is our impression that the turning 
of the filament off and on 
eflect the bulb life by causing sagging 
of the filament, and we believe that we 


tubes. 


does not 


are on safe ground when we state tha’ 
the life of the bulb is in_ reality 
measured by the length of time that it 
is actually rectifying. Of course, this 
mean to say that the filament 
might not burn out if the filament were 
turned on and left on 
without the bulb actually rectifying. 
However, in average use we would not 
would make any particular 
difference in the life of the bulb whether 
the filaments were turned off or left on 
continuously. | suggest 
tact some tube manufacturer in regard 
to this last 


does not 


several years 


believe it 


would you con- 


point, 


JRTAIN 
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‘MATCHING’ APERTURES 


AND LENSES 
(Continued from page 11) 
phic section of the table for a relative 
picture value as 
possible to the CinemaScope relative 
picture height previously found. This 
will tell you which aperture and lens 


height as close in 


you must have to match wide-screen 


picture height to your CinemaScope 
picture height. 

Quite likely you will find two, three, 
or even four non-anamorphic heights 
which match very closely your Cinema- 
Scope height. That being the case, 
you have a choice of apertures and 
lenses! Choose the combination which 
will give the most pleasing wide-screen 
in your theatre. 

A specific 


clarify the 


picture 


example may help to 
Suppose you 
optical-track Cinema- 
(0.839% X 0.715” aperture) 
with a 4% behind the 


anamorphic image-expanding attach- 


procedure. 
are showing 
Scope 
-inch lens 
ment. Which aperture and lens should 
be used for non-anamorphic wide- 
screen projection? 

The table shows that 0.1589 is the 
CinemaScope relative picture height. 
Searching through the non-anamorphic 
table, we find that we 
any of the following aper- 
tures and lenses to give a wide-screen 
picture height which is practically the 
same as the 


section of the 
may use 


CinemaScope _ picture 
height: 

0.825” X 0412” 
0.825" X 0.446” 
0.825” X 0A71” 
0.825” X 0.497” 


lens E.F. 2.50 
1 lens E.F. 2.75” 
ratio 1.75/1 lens E.F. 3.00” 
1 lens E.F. 3.25” 


ratio 2/1 
ratio 1.85 


ratio 1.66 


four wide- 
may also use 
(0.825" X 
Now 


you 


In addition to these 
screen aspect ratios we 
the standard 
0.600" ) 


which of 


aperture 
with a 4inch 
these five 


lens. 
will 
1.75/1 


non-anamorphic 


ratios 
select. We suggest the aspect 
best for 
wide-screen. If the management be 
willing, standard picture format should 


also be 


ratio as 


used from time to time. In 


any case, movable velour-covered side 


battens are recommended for conceal- 
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ing blank areas of the screen when 
films other than 
being shown. 


MATCH CINEMASCOPE 
HEIGHT WITH WIDE-SCREEN 
HEIGHT. 

In this type of picture-matching 
problem, locate wide-screen relative 
height in the table, and then find one 
or more CinemaScope heights in the 
anamorphic section of the table to 
match. (A difference in height amount- 
ing to only an 
important and is easily concealed by 


CinemaScope are 


inch or two is not 


the screen masking.) 


3. TO MATCH WIDE-SCREEN 
WIDTH WITH CINEMASCOPE 
WIDTH. 

Use the same procedure employed 


for matching heights, but keep in 
mind the recommendation that 


anamorphic 


non- 
wide-screen ratio 
not exceed 2/1. You 
have to use the 2/] 


aspect 
0.715"). 
4. TO MATCH BOTH HEIGHT 
AND WIDTH OF CINEMA. 
SCOPE AND WIDE-SCREEN. 
Because widths as well as heights 
must be matched, 


aspect 
will therefore 
CinemaScope 
O71Is” ZX 


ratio (aperture 


use the 2/1 Cinema 
Record Columbia 1954 Profit 
Columbia pictures realized a net profit 
after taxes for the six-month period 
ended Dec. 25 last of $2,853,000, highest 
in the company’s history. In the same 
period of 1953 profits totaled $1,910,000 


Instead of search- 
body of the table, 
1 non-anamorphic 
dimensions 0.825” X 
left-hand column. The 
is thus considerably restricted, 
find the 
numbers 
closely the 2/1] 
width and height num 


Scope aspect ratio. 
ing through the 

find the 2 
ratio (aperture 
0.412”) 


choi i 


merely 
in the 
only to 


it being necessary 


width and height which 


match very ratio 
CinemaScope 
bers. 


EXAMPLE: | am using a 5'4-inch 


lens with the 0.715” X 0.715” Cinema 
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Scope aperture. To match this shape 
and size of picture in non-anamorphic 
wide-screen, I must use the 0.825” X 
0A12” aperture with a 3-inch lens. 
The match is practically perfect, as 
both pictures have a 2/1 aspect rativ 
and the same width and height to 
within a small fraction of an inch at 
even the longest projection distances 
encountered in theatres. 


5. TO MATCH THE HEIGHT OF 
“CONVENTIONAL” AND NON- 
ANAMORPHIC WIDE-SCREEN 
PICTURES. 

“Conventional” pictures are those 
shown with the standard 0.825” X 
0.600” aperture. Suppose that we elect 
to keep on using this aperture (aspect 
ratio 1.375/1) on most pictures for 
increased brilliance and clarity, em- 
ploying non-anamorphic wide-screen 
only for non-CinemaScope pictures of 
a “spectacular” nature. And suppose, 
also, that we wish our wide-screen to 
have the 1.85/1 aspect ratio. 

If the lens used for standard projec- 
tion is 4 inches in equivalent focus 
(E.F.), what lens must be used with 
1.85/1 ratio aperture (0.825” X 
0.446") to give a picture having the 
same height as the conventional pic- 
ture? 

The table shows our relative picture 
height in standard projection to be 
0.1500. The height nearest this value 
in the 1.85/1 line is 0.1487. This is 
produced with a 3-inch lens. So, then, 
we shall use a 4-inch lens with the 
normal 0.825” X 0.600” aperture, 
and a 3-inch lens with the wide-screen 
0.825” X 0.446” aperture. 


6. TO MATCH THE WIDTHS OF 
CONVENTIONAL AND WIDE- 
SCREEN PICTURES. 

Stop right here and think! Is any 
table needed to solve this type of 
problem? No, it is only necessary to 
use the same lens with the different 


as many different anamorphic and 
non-anamorphic aspect ratios as you 
please! Simply decide on one type of 
aperture and E.F. of lens you intend 
to use, finding the resulting relative 
picture height in the table, and then 
comb through the body of the table 
to find similar picture heights in the 
various aspect ratios you desire. 

This picture-matching table is de- 
signed to aid projectionists and serv- 
ice engineers by instantly revealing 
all picture-matching possibilities and 
eliminating tedious arithmetic. 

The battle of the aspect ratios shows 
no signs of abating; in fact, it is 
getting worse. If two different kinds 
of anamorphic processes were not 
enough, Paramount has complicated 
matters with its double-frame system 
of projection. Double-frame projec- 
tion of a horizontally running film, 
however, does not interest the average 
theatre owner. The equipment is ex- 
pensive and troublesome, and does not 
fit into the average projection room. 


Presentation Flexibility Desirable 


CinemaScope is the anamorphic 
system par excellence; and even though 
the Vista Vision method of photo- 
graphing and printing standard re- 
lease prints is an important develop- 
ment in the direction of image- 
definition, anamorphic VistaVision 
seems unlikely to supplant Cinema- 


Scope or even to co-exist with it. 

Only those exhibitors who possess 
adjustable prism-type anamorphic at- 
tachments can show anamorphic Vista- 
Vision prints without incurring extra 
expense. The expansion-factor of any 
lens-type anamorphic attachment is 
fixed; but many technologists are 
convinced that lens-type anamorphots 
are superior to all other types for 
image-clarity and high light transmis- 
sion. 

The CinemaScope process has been 
remarkably improved since its intro- 
duction. CinemaScope improvements 
are to anamorphic projection what 
VistaVision photography and new 
Technicolor improvements are to non- 
anamorphic projection. As Cinema- 
Scope exists today, it is certainly the 
equal of any other single-strip method 
of presenting panoramic movies, not 
excepting from consideration the 
various wide-film processes. On the 
other hand, it is most unlikely that 
CinemaScope will ever entirely replace 
standard non-anamorphic films. 

The two processes, standard and 
CinemaScope, may well continue to 
co-exist in amicable relationship. The 
motion picture theatre needs them 
both—standard films for the more 
intimate and emotional type of drama, 
and CinemaScope film for the visually 
grander, but less penetrating, produc- 
tions. 
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a personal subscription—and you wouldn't have 
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non-anamorphic apertures. We do not 
recommend doing this, for it amounts 
to nothing more than cropping height 
from the standard picture without 
magnifying the resulting wide-screen 
picture. The effect is terrible! 


7. TO MATCH THE HEIGHTS 
OF CINEMASCOPE, ANAMOR.- 
PHIC VISTAVISION AND 
SEVERAL RATIOS OF WIDE- 
SCREEN PICTURES. 


By using the accompanying table, 
you can easily match the heights of 
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But why MEN over 45? 


Our doctors still don’t know why, but if you are a 
man over 45 you are six times as likely to develop 
lung cancer as a man of your age twenty years ago. 
They do know, however, that their chances of sav- 
ing your life could be about ten times greater if 
they could only detect cancer long before you 
notice any symptom in yourself. (Only 1 in every 
20 lung cancers is being cured today, largely be 
cause most cases progress too far before detected.) 


That’s why we urge that you make a habit of hav- 


ing your chest X-rayed every six months, no mat 
ter how well you may feel. The alarming increas 
of lung cancer in men over 45 more than justile 
such precautions. Far too many men die needlessly! 
will tell 


about lung 


Our new film “The Warning Shadow” 
you what every man should know 
cancer. To see this film and to get life-saving facts 
about other forms of cancer, phone the American 
Cancer Society office nearest you or simply write 


to Cancer’ —in care of your local Post Office, 


American Cancer Society 








mo ¢ th Sailing... 


You don’t have to know a dinghy from a ferry boat to 
realize that the phrase “smooth sailing” means ease, 


confidence, and trouble-free going. 


Well, even the Queen Mary can run into rouc a weather 
— but up in the projection booth you can always be sure 
of smooth sailing with the SIMPLEX X.LI If you've ever 
run this great projector, you're sold on it already. Its 
dependability, ease of loading, ample finger room, 
simple maintenance, and all ‘round ease of operation 


assure you of smooth, easy sailing over the longest run. 


Small wonder that so many wise projectionists set their 


sights on the most dependable star of all... 
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